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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE BARRIER RECEDES. 


HAs it ever been the hap of any one who reads these pages to 
have come to the point at which the roads leading respectively to 
good and to evil diverge? Has it, further, been that one’s lot to 
stand there unadvised, unfriended, and, to all appearance, en- 
tirely irresponsible to anyone for what may occur whichever 
path one may elect to take? To stand there with the feeling 
that no one cares, that no one heeds, and that no one has the 
slightest right to institute enquiry. 

Some such feeling as this was upon the Honourable Jane 
Herries on a blusterous March morning, some few months after 
that meeting with Captain Stafford, which has been recently 
described. She had seen him several times during the interim, 
and had arrived at a full understanding of his domestic position 
without his having explained it to her in so many words. Nor, 
to do him justice, had he even attempted to indicate it to her. 
But his misery had escaped from him inadvertently, and mani- 
fested itself clearly and forcibly to the one gvho would rather 
have seen any other spectacle in the wall dane this special 
manifestation. She understood him, in fact, and showed that 
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she did so with that fatal facility which is a snare to men and a 
curse to women. He had fallen into the habit of telling her 
about many of the unimportant, and some of the important, 
items which made up the sum of his daily life; and she had 
fallen into the habit of first expecting, then longing for, and 
finally almost demanding to hear them. Before she knew what 
she was about or wanted, she had arrived at the pass of feeling 
herself wronged if she even so much as suspected that he was 
keeping anything back from her. This exacting mood of hers 
was all in the ways of that friendship which they each professed, 
and each tried to feel for the other. At least, she tried to feel 
it and nothing more for him, or thought that she did so. As for 
him, it is impossible to say what a man either does feel or tries 
to feel when he sees that a woman, for whom he has a strong 
passion, is absorbingly in love with him. 

Jane had become regularly established as an artist on the staff 
of a well-known publishing firm, which encourages art as liber- 
ally as it does literature, to aid in the supply of the unceasing 
stream of those charmingly illustrated children’s and other story 
books for which there is such an incessant demand. Her work 
occupied much of her time, necessarily, and she laboured at it 
indefatigably. But it must be confessed that the strongest 
motive which influenced her in doing this was the hope that he 
would see it, be pleased with it, and be proud to feel that he it 
was who had urged her to cultivate her talent and turn it to 
account. She felt almost as if he had created the power in her ; 
and this feeling, coupled with the fact that he had actually and 
practically introduced her to her employers, added gratitude 
to the list of dangerous emotions which possessed her with 
regard to him. 

Moreover, the exigencies of her profession frequently brought 
her into contact with him without design. The Mditary Record, 
of which he was proprietor, editor and compiler, was published 
by the firm for which she drew. This circumstance always 
threw a halo over her visits to the publishing office; for, if he 
was not there when she went in, there was always the possibility 
that he might come at any moment; and, when he did appear 
—“ Was it joy ? or was it woe? or was it both together?” as the 
old song asks, that she felt. 

After a time the possibility became a probability, for she fell 
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into the habit of taking her drawings regularly on a certain day 
of the week, and this day he found was the most convenient for 
him to go to the office and look over the slips and proofs of those 
service communications which he received from all quarters of 
the globe. There was no understanding between them to do 
this. It was a coincidence, for which neither of them was 
accountable. A coincidence, indeed, of which neither of them 
had any consciousness for a time, as they did not happen to 
meet for some weeks ; though they were at the publishing house 
at the same time, they were in different offices; and though 
each had an instinct that the other was there, they did not 
meet. 

But there had come a day when they had taken their depar- 
ture simultaneously, walked away together, and, after this—well, 
the day on which she carried her drawings to the office became 
the day of the week on which she lived. The other days she 
worked and thought of him, repented of her thoughts, dreamed 
of him when she slept, and woke to feel penitent and remorseful 
and to think of him again. 

This special March morning she had taken her drawings as 
usual to the artistic editor of the house, and had received pay- 
ment that was sweet, and praises that were sweeter, for them. 
But she was taking her way home with a sense of disappoint- 
ment, for Captain Stafford had not been there, or, if he was 
there, he had made no effort to see her. On_ fine days 
recently it had been his custom to walk with her through 
Piccadilly and the Park, nearly as far as her home in Kensington ; 
and these walks had grown to to be sweet as stolen kisses to 
poor Jane. There could be no harm, she argued, in walking in 
these public places with the man who was her friend, and who 
“was happier with her,” he told her, than with any one else. No 
“harm,” and so much throbbing joy in it, though prolonged 
pedestrian performances did not commend themselves to her on 
ordinary occasions. 

This day a stinging sense of being neglected, perhaps forgotten 
by him, set in after the first disappointment had passed over. 
She was trying to reason with herself, trying to feel that she 
was not only wrong, but a fool, for supposing that he would go 
on for ever, or even for long, giving up so much of his time and 
attention to a woman who was nothing to him, “absolutely 
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nothing.” She muttered the last two words half aloud as 
people are apt to do under the influence of painful excite- 
ment, when desirous of convincing or assuring themselves of 
something. As the echo of her words died away on her 
ears, someone stepped quickly up to her side, and the voice 
that had the sweetest music in the world in its tone for her, 
said : 

“Tam so sorry I was late. I just missed you. Let me walk 
all the way home with you to make up for it.” 

Her eyes shone with joy. The delight of seeing him after all, 
of finding that he was not neglecting, not forgetting her, the 
prospect of having him all to herself for the next hour at least, 
threw her so off her guard that she let her tongue speak what her 
heart felt for once. 

“T thought I shouldn’t see you to-day, and I was miserable. 
What made you late, Harry ?” 

In her agitation she was unconscious that she had called him 
by his first name. She had never done so before; but he was 
determined she should never go back from doing so now. 

“One of my wife’s confounded caprices made me late. She 
has taken it into her head that the London smuts are settling on 
her lungs, and insists on having a cottage on the river, near 
Maidenhead. She pretends to think that it would be possible 
for me to do my journalistic work there, and so kicked up a 
sham row this morning when I told her that, as she had taken 
it without consulting me, she must go down by herself. She 
doesn’t want me there, I know that. But what enrages me 
is her confounded duplicity. Why couldn’t she have said 
she wanted to go without me? I’d have let her go fast 
enough.” 

Jane’s heart had been thumping vehemently during this 
speech—thumping so, that she was afraid he would hear it. She 
could not help being horribly glad that the woman who did not 
love him, and whom he did not love, had gone away for a time. 
“Tt would allow him to do his work better,’ she told herself 
mendaciously. Aloud she said: 

“] quite see that you couldn’t do such work as yours so far 
away from town. Of course, you must be up to date. But 
won’t you find it dull alone? Won’t you miss her?” 

He laughed. 
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“JT shall miss her so much, that I dare not let myself think of 
the day she will come back! As for being dull, you'll be kind, 
and let me come and see you sometimes, won’t you ?” 

Her lips trembled out an assent. 

“Begin being kind now. Take me home, and give me some 
luncheon, and show me your drawings.” 

They had come to Rotten Row, and were leaning over the 
rails, looking at the riders. As he spoke,a man passing them 
at a slow pace checked his horse suddenly, and cried out : 

“Couldn’t believe my eyes that it was you, Stafford, with my 
wife’s sister. Hallo, Jane, what are you about? You wouldn't 
lunch with Flo to-day, so she told me, because you were so hard 
at work, or had to go to ‘an office,’ or something. I never heard 
it called ‘hard work’ to stroll about and talk to Stafford before 
by any woman! And is the Park your office?” 

Paul Wyndham was the speaker, of course. 

Paul Wyndham, faultlessly dressed, faultlessly mounted, look- 
ing blithe, debonnair, and as unconscious of all things unpleasant 
as if he were not well aware that his name had been coupled 
rather seriously with the worthless little wife of the man he had 
been partly addressing. 

“T had done my work at the office, and was going home to do 
more, when I met Captain Stafford by accident, and he very 
kindly walked on with me,” Jane said, feebly attempting that 
most fatal of all things—an explanation, to a person who is 
disposed to chaff one. 

“ Ah, well, I won’t make a third, and spoil sport! By the 
way, Stafford, I shall take the liberty of calling on Mrs. Stafford 
with a couple of stalls for the Lyceum to-night. I hope she may 
be able to use them ?” 

“Mrs. Stafford is out of town,” Stafford said surlily. 

He had not the faintest sensation of either love or jealousy for 
his wife, but intuition taught him that this young fellow was 
quite as well acquainted with Dolly’s movements as he was 
himself, and the attempt to throw dust in his eyes made him 
savage. 

“ Shall I send them to you, Jane, as Mrs. Stafford can’t use 
them ?” Wyndham went on, and Jane replied : 

“If you will send Florence with them, I shall be glad to go.” 

“T never answer for or interfere with my wife; any fellow’s a 
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fool who does that,” Wyndham said, raising his hat with a gay 
laugh and riding off. 

“It strikes me that any fellow is a fool to have a wife at all, 
since he invariably fails to get the one he wants. Come, have you 
had enough of this? Let us get out of the Park, and I'll put 
you in a hansom, and take you home. The wind has tired you, 
I can see, Jane.” 

She started and trembled with pleasure as he spoke her name. 
Over and over again she had longed to hear him call her by it, 
though it was nota pretty one. It was her own, and his uttering 
it showed that he had no overwhelming aversion to it, besides 
imparting an interest to it which it had lacked hitherto, 

She submitted to being put in a hansom, and taken home by 
him, without a murmur. When they sat down to luncheon in 
her quaint little dining-room, in which antique German and 
Venetian glass was piled up picturesquely on carved black oak 
buffets, while baskets and bowls of violets filled the room with 
the freshness of spring, he thought that it was the daintiest meal 
he had ever tasted, and that she was the sweetest hostess in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“DON’T SAY THAT!” 


THEY sat a long time over that luncheon, eating little and 
saying much. The table was a round one, and they were 
opposite to one another, with only some low bowls full of violets, 
among which some palest green Liberty silk was twisted, 
between them. Jane had grown surprisingly artistic in all her 
arrangements, considering the forlorn ugliness by which she had 
been encompassed in her youth. Everything about her was 
dainty in itself, and acquired a daintier aspect when she touched 
it. It seemed to Harry Stafford’s enamoured eyes that the 
damask was whiter and glossier, the silver and glass more 
gleaming and bright, and the violets deeper in hue and richer in 
perfume, than any damask, silver, glass and violets had ever 
been before. It was a little bit of Arcadia to him, and he let her 
know that it was so by asking her suddenly: 

“Do you know Mackworth Praed’s ‘ Utopia’ ?” 

“T have read it,’ she said demurely ; but she blushed and 
smiled, and showed in the language of his thoughts “she knew 
what he was driving at.” 

“You must do more than read it once; you must read it with 
me and know it. These cutlets, for instance! I’ve often tasted 
decent cutlets before, but I know now what Praed meant when he 
sang : 


‘** The kitchens there had richer roast, the sheep wore whiter wool.’ ” 


“ That’s not the verse I like best,” interrupted Jane; “it deals 
with eating ; there are sweeter things in the world than eating. 
J like that where he tells how he 


‘* * Had a vision yesternight 

Of a lovelier land than this, 

Where heaven was clothed in warmth and light, 
Where earth was full of bliss. 

And every tree was rich with fruits, 
And every field with flowers, 

And every zephyr wakened lutes 

In passion-haunted bowers.’ ” 
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It was a dangerous quotation to have made, considering their 
own case, and she felt that she had been foolish and had given 
herself away, when he said eagerly : 

“The verses that tell my story as plainly as I could write it 
myself are the last two. Shall I say them to you?” 

“Yes—no—I mean—yes,” she said. 

“T shall take the liberty of paraphrasing them slightly, very 
slightly, so as to make me state my case accurately. [I'll only 
alter a pronoun or two: 


,* ‘It was an idle dream ! but thou 

The worshipped one wert there, 

With thy clear dark eyes and beaming brow, 
White neck and floating hair. 

And oh ! I had an honest heart, 
And a house of Portland stone, 

And thou wert dear, as still thou art, 
And more than dear, my own 


‘ Oh! bitterness ! the morning broke 
Alike for boor and bard ; 
And I was married when I woke, 
And all the rest was marred. 

And toil and trouble, noise and steam, 
Came back with the coming ray ; 
And if I thought the dead could dream 

I’d hang myself to-day.’” 


She made an effort to speak, but the effort began and ended 
in a spasmodic gulp. She felt that her face was burning, and 
that tears which nearly scorched her were trembling in her eyes. 
Why had he said it? Why had he told her so plainly? Why 
had he beat aside the flimsy veil of shallow pretence of friend- 
ship only between them, behind which she had found such 
fancied security ? Why had he done this? Yet she could not 
feel angry with him for doing it, or even sorry that he had done it, 
while he sat looking at her with eyes full of such unutterable 
love. All at once she broke the dreadful spell of conscious love- 
stricken silence, by rising and saying: 

“Let us come into the drawing-room. My drawings are there, 
and I want you to look at them and criticise.” 

She hurried him along, thinking that the slight change of atmos- 
phere and of scene would drive away the dangerous thoughts he 
had put into both their heads. And he followed her readily, 
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well contented to be led by her, and to be with her anywhere! 
anywhere ! 

It may as well be told at once, that the difference in the 
atmosphere was so imperceptible, the change of scene so slight, 
that their thoughts received no dispersing shock. She tingled 
just as much when he sstood close to her looking over her 
shoulder at the drawings as she held them up for his inspection, 
one after the other, as she had done while the round table and 
bowls of violets intervened between them. 

Hurriedly, nervously, but ah! so happily, she went on ex- 
plaining drawing after drawing, sketch after sketch, to him, and 
he held them up with her to steady them, so that sometimes 
their heads touched, and the touch sent an electric thrill 
throughout Jane’s system. She tried to fight against the feeling 
that the thrill was one of pleasure. She tried to make herself 
believe that she cared no more for this brief converse and 
contact with him than she would have done had he been an un- 
attractive agent engaged in valuing her works. 

But she did not succeed in deceiving herself, and still she 
stood there before her large portfolio, showing him her pictures. 

Presently she came upon a little group or series, which she 
tried awkwardly enough to push aside out of sight; but he was 
too quick for her, 

“ Let me see them,” with that tone and air of authority which 
is so delicious to a woman from a man she loves. 

He took the little packet of water-colour drawings away from 
her unresisting hands, and looked them over one by one, with a 
sharp, incisive sense of delight, which he had never experienced 
in looking at water-colour drawings before. 

The first he devoured with his eyes was an interior—a room 
redolent of colour and carnations, with two figures in the fore- 
ground—two badly-drawn but strikingly vigorous figures— 
portraits, as he looked at them more closely he discovered, 
of Jane and himself. 

Then came a series of flower studies—violets of all kinds, 
chiefly Neapolitan, lilies of the valley, gardenia, yellow roses 
and cowslips. 

These were marked “ Mine.” Then came another little series 
marked “ His.” They were honeysuckle, white heather, myrtle, 
“white” bluebell, and the little wild geranium ; and each one of 
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these was delicately painted by the hand of an artist and 
love ! 

“You have not forgotten my flower lesson, I see, darling!” 
he said, seizing the slender hands which were holding the 
drawings up for inspection; and the hands were as_ un- 
resisting as the heart, as she turned her head towards him, 
murmuring : 

“T have never forgotten anything—anything that you have 
said or done to me!” 

The March wind came boisterously into the room through a 
carelessly opened window as she spoke, and outside dead leaves, 
that had been full of beauty, youth and hope once, were being 
whirled away to destruction. 

“ Kiss me, my sweet! kiss me, my own! My love of my 
life! my very soul’s being! my best self! what is there between 
us but a horrible sham, a shameful fraud ?” 

“Ah! but that is your wife,” she moaned. “Take your 
arms away, take your lips away, take your heart away 
from me, Harry, or I shall think I am dragging you down to 
hell!” 

She fell on her knees at his feet as she spoke, and he stood 
away from her, aghast at the conquest he had made, and the 
misery that conquest carried in its train. He dared not call her 
his “own” or “darling” now. This abased woman, grovelling 
under the sense of her shame, the shame he had brought upon 
her, held him aloof from her as no other human power could 
have done. 

She rose at length, there was no longer any strength in her to 
pour tears from her eyes, or plead for quarter from this enemy 
to whom she longed to surrender. She was sobbing, but not 
hysterical, when she stood upon her feet at last. She was 
perfect mistress of her words and meaning when she said : 

“It is all my fault, it has been mine from the beginning ; 
but go now, and there will be no harm done to anyone but 
ourselves. Go now! go now!” 

“ How easy it is for you to say that,” he said, and it was the 
only cruel speech he made to her in his life. 

“Easy!” She caught his hands and held them to her eyes, 
her forehead, her lips, her heart. “Easy! is it ‘easy’ for me to 
hurt you——” 
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His arms were round her, and his lips were sealing hers 
before she could finish her sentence, but in a moment she had 
slid from his embrace and got herself apart from him. 

“T wouldn’t unlive a moment of it, I wouldn’t have a bit of it 
undone,” she panted out. “Feel that, understand that. No 
pain, no misery, no wretchedness and suffering that may come 
to me after this, will blot out this joy—that you love me.” 

“JT have been a brute.” 

“No, you haven’t, you have been yourself, the only man I 
could ever love, the only man I have ever known worth loving, 
all through. Ah! dear!” she cried, coming back to him with 
a little imploring gesture of her small, nervous hands, that was 
infinitely pathetic and touching. “ Don’t regret! don’t be sorry 
that we have met and been what we are to each other, though 
we must part now——” 

“Don’t try to teach me philosophy, for Heaven’s sake,” he 
interrupted. “Hear me? Let me tell you what my life will 
be without you now. You shall listen. You know what a 
cursed existence I have led since that woman tricked me into 
marrying her. You know how I have lost faith, hope, honour, 
everything. You know how I have fallen—no, thank God, you 
don’t know that, or you wouldn’t have given me this dear love 
of yours, which is raising my soul from the depths of the 
nethermost hell to Paradise again. You know all this, and 
knowing it, will you let cold prudence, worldly caution, fear of 
the world, step between us? Reflect before you cast me back 
upon that black ocean of despair, rudderless.” 

What Jane’s answer to this might have been cannot be 
known, for at the moment Florence flung herself into the room 
with the look of distressed pleading on her face, which was its 
habitual “wear” when she visited her sister. 

“T want you to dine and go to the theatre to-night with me, 
Jane? Captain Stafford! Youin town? I wish I had kept a 
stall to offer you, but I’ve given them to a couple of the 
Penarths’ men. I thought you were down at——” 

“Down at where?” he asked, as she paused in a little con- 
fusion. 

“Oh! I don’t know, I am mixing you up with some one else, 
from whom Paul had one of his endless telegrams. What 
sweet drawings! Little pig that you are, never to give me any 
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of them. What a pretty, cosy corner! Why, it’s Captain 
Stafford and yourself standing in it, Jane! Where is it? 
Whose house? Give me that picture of the white heather! 
You won’t! Oh! You greedy little thing; isn’t she greedy, 
Captain Stafford, not to give her only sister even so much as 
one little paltry water-colour drawing ?” 

“Ts Paul coming to the theatre with us?” asked Jane. 

“Paul! not a bit of it. Paul has got a duty fit on, and has 
gone down to see the uncle and aunt at Redhill. Don’t you 
pity me, Captain Stafford, for beingJa grass widow ?” 

Some foolish impulse moved Jane to say: 

“Captain Stafford ought to sympathise with you, he is a 
grass widower. Mrs. Stafford has gone down into the 
country.” 

“Has she really?” Florence cried, flashing out an amused 
smile. “How very odd! and both of us bereft ones come to 
you for consolation, Jane.” 

She laughed gaily, but not maliciously, as she spoke. Florence 
was never malicious unless she actually gained something by 
being so. In the present instance she would have gained 
nothing, for her object was to please and gratify Jane, as she 
wanted a small loan from the latter, not to annoy her. Ac- 
cordingly her words, though they went home, did not sting as 
they would have done had she uttered them in malice prepense. 

“T have had all the consolation I am ever likely to have from 
Miss Herries,” Stafford said bitterly; and Jane almost whim- 
pered as she said: 

“Don’t say that! don’t leave me with words like that, 
Harry.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘CAH! SO PLEASANT.”’ 


DOWN at Maidenhead, in a little cottage near to the river, Mrs. 
Stafford was having a very merry time. She was “roughing it,” 
as she termed it, with only one partially deaf and entirely stupid 
female servant. Roughing it apparently agreed with Harry 
Stafford’s inconsistent wife, for she grew, after a few days’ 
sojourn there, much more lively and amusing than she had ever 
been in her life before. 

There was a spice of deception in the arrangement which 
made it very savoury to her. Every day Paul Wyndham came 
down and took her on the river, when the sun shone with any- 
thing approaching warmth, and when there was no wind. On 
other days, not quite so fine as these, he drove her about the 
neighbourhood ; and then she had the thrilling sensation of the 
possibility of meeting some one who knew her or Paul, or her 
husband or Paul’s wife, and of mischief being made of it. 

Paul always went back to Town by a train that would take 
him home in time for dinner. Captain Stafford never came 
down till the evening. Dolly did not think it of moment at all 
that Mr. Wyndham’s visits should be mentioned, consequently 
she said nothing about them. On his side, her husband was 
tongue-tied from making any inquiries, by the new-born know- 
ledge he had, that he himself was not altogether without 
reproach, as far as being faithless in heart and thought went. 

The restraint this knowledge put upon his impatience and 
temper, made him deal more gently with Dolly in these days 
than he had ever done before. He did not like her a bit better 
than he had ever done, but he made more allowance for certain 
defects in her mental and moral organisation than he had ever 
made before. He had always known that the only passion she 
possessed was vanity; but he had not always taken into con- 
sideration that she was as incapable of feeling emotions, of either 
gratitude or affection, as a fish or a reptile. 
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She was absolutely devoid of all sense of honour, too. To 
fail in attaining any end she had in view, seemed to her a dis- 
graceful thing ; but, honestly, she felt no disgrace in stooping to 
any deception or subterfuge, or uttering any lie, to attain it. In 
fact, she was as devoid of all sense of moral responsibility as 
are the beasts thaf perish ; and, unlike some of these beasts, she 
was incapable of forming any warm attachment. In fact, she 
had the lowest possible human nature, cased in an attractive 
human body ; and at last Harry Stafford admitted that he had 
been the one to be blamed chiefly for their union, in that he had 
not discerned this grim truth before he had allowed himself to 
be coerced into marrying her. 

The feeling which prompted Dolly to encourage Paul 
Wyndham’s visits and attentions had not a spark of warmth 
in it. She liked him to come, partly because many people sus- 
pected there was wrong in his doing so, and partly because he 
never {came without bringing her something pretty or nice! 
Dolly loved his presents. Her eyes would grow lustrous, her 
colour deepen, and her whole face light up at the sight of a new 
ring or brooch, or dainty casket of French chocolate. He, being 
blinded, by his infatuation, to the wants and defects of her 
nature, took these for signs of love for himself, and contrasted 
her “delicious sensibility” with the gay, good - tempered 
indifference his far more beautiful wife displayed towards his 
presence or absence, very much to the disadvantage of 
Florence. 

Naturally, Paul Wyndham had told Dolly of that meeting 
with her husband and Jane Herries in the Park which has been 
mentioned, and Dolly put the matter aside for future use care- 
fully. It would be delightful to have it ready in her hand to fling 
in his face some day when he annoyed her or thwarted her, or 
when some one else annoyed or thwarted her and he happened 
to be by to have her vengeance wreaked on him. It would be 
delightful to say something so insulting of Jane Herries, that 
her (Dolly’s) husband’s blood would boil with impotent wrath, 
impotent because the mere fact of his championing Jane would 
justify Dolly in saying something still more insulting! So she 
packed away the incident in one of the secret chambers of her 
memory, and led even Wyndham to believe that she had 
forgotten all about it. 
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Her opportunity might be long in arriving, but it would come 
some day, she told herself in faith. Some day she would be able 
to taunt and gibe at and mock her husband for what she would 
assume to be his and Jane’s frailty. It would be a rare return 
for the scorn of her which he had shown when first he learnt 
what a lying network of dishonour and disgrace she had woven 
in order to entrap him into marrying her. 

While Dolly was boating and driving about in a little pony- 
carriage with Paul Wyndham, and maturing a scheme of 
revenge all by herself, Captain Stafford and Jane were trying to 
make each other believe that they had forgotten the brief mad- 
ness which had seized them both while looking at her sketches 
of the flowers he had told her she must love. 

“It would be ridiculous and insulting to her as well,” he 
argued with himself, “to avoid seeing her after what had 
happened. It would be brutal, indeed; for the dear girl had 
confessed that his friendly companionship had become very dear 
to her, and as it was zs fault that the wave of imprudence had 
swept over and threatened to destroy them for a minute, it 
certainly behoved him to see that sfe was not punished for it 
ever so lightly.” 

In accordance with these specious arguments—which did not 
seem specious to him at all, poor fellow! but “thoroughly 
straightforward and manly ”—he did not “avoid” her. On. the 
contrary, he saw more of her than before, for Florence’s light- 
hearted affable demands for “trifling aid,” were like an ava- 
lanche in their property of rolling on and acquiring force and 
velocity. This necessitated the widening of her borders in the 
field of illustrative art on Jane’s part. There was no one to 
whom she could apply for fresh introductions, and good, sound, 
critical recommendations, save Harry Stafford. And she did 
apply to him with the sweet sense that it was a blissful thing to 
be helped by him, and that the bliss of the transaction was not 
confined to herself alone. 

One day he showed her some lines he had just written and 
was about to publish. 

“They will show you,” he said, “what my ideas are about the 
bond that can exist, and does often exist, between a man and a 
woman. I believe it exists between us, for instance,’ he added, 
trying to look her steadily in the face. “We're splendid chums 
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and comrades, are we not, without any boshy sentimentality 
about it ?” 

“Yes, without any boshy sentimentality about it,’ Jane 
echoed, hoping that she did not look as pale as she felt. 

“Shall I read them to you, or will you like to look over them 
yourself ? ” 

“1 think you shall read them. I am apt to stumble over 
manuscript, and verses are things that must not be stumbled 
over.” 

“j have called them ‘ Brief,” he said, and then he read the 
following lines, while her heart sank lower and lower with each 
word he spoke : 


‘* Festooned with a thousand fancies 
It is passing pretty times, 
Brightened by a dozen pleasures 
Born in that fair, friendly clime, 
Where we met ! 


‘* Ah! the lightness of our greeting, 
Sure, yet szguant, sunny, clear ; 
All the understanding in us 
Went to show us, tho’ so near, 
‘Strangers ye 


‘‘?Twas your wit that took my fancy, 
"Twas my sympathy that drew 
You towards your fellow labourer 
In the old days still so new, 
When we met 


‘* Ah! the laughter, sound and cheery, 
Won from knowledge that no laws 
Of the frigid world could fetter, 
Which from sheer friendship’s cause, 
As love’s net 


** But our feet ne’er stumbled in it, 
Hand in hand we trod the way. 
That was pleasant while it lasted ; 
Ah, so pleasant! Bless the day 
When we met ! 


‘* Life has stores of many pleasures, 
If we take them when we can, 
One, perhaps the best of all, is 
For a woman and a man 
To forget ! 
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Some one had come into the room, with much soft rustling 
of silken garments, as he was reading, but the rustling had not 
been heard, and a screen had concealed her from their view. 
Now, before Jane could offer an opinion about the verses, which 
truth to tell, gave her far more pain than pleasure, the visitor 
came forward, blooming, beautiful, full of health, hope and 
happiness, with the words: 

“Charming, indeed, Harry Stafford! I had no idea I had 
been entertaining a bard unaware, all these years that I have 
known you. Are they not charming, Jane?” 

“T hardly know what they mean,” Jane said bluntly; at 
which Helen—for of course the blooming, beautiful, very in- 
opportune visitor was Helen—laughed and said: 

“That’s why they are so charming! They may mean any- 
thing, everything or nothing. Now explain yourselves, please. 
What have you both been doing all the time I have been away ?” 

“First tell us where you have been, and what you have been 
doing ; travellers’ tales are more interesting than the records of 
the stay-at-home.” 

“The stay-at-homes seem to have made considerable progress 
since I left,” Helen said, laughing significantly. “I have no 
objection, though, to own up about myself during my absence. I 
went to New York to find out for myself whether a certain person 
whom I thought dead was really so, as I had received a threat- 
ening letter saying he had come to life. Lucky it was for me 
that I did so, for I bowled the impostor over at once. It was 
my first husband’s trusted friend who did me the honour of 
attempting to personate him, and draw hush money from me. 
It was a contemptibly easy battle to win. I felt it was breaking 
a butterfly on the wheel, when the wretch grovelled at my feet, 
and, with maudlin tears, implored me not to give him up to 
justice for the attempted fraud. He had not calculated on my 
having the energy to go out and face the situation myself.” 

“Tell us more! Poor Helen, why didn’t you ask me to help 
you? With all the pleasure in life I would have gone to New 
York and horsewhipped the scoundrel.” 

“I did better than ask you to help me—I asked the spirits,” 
Helen said mysteriously. “They helped me, they advised and 
guided me.” 

“The spirits!” 

16 
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“Tam a spiritualist—I forgot to tell you that,” she continued, 
trying to conceal under a casual manner her intense dread that 
they were going to laugh at her. “Don’t begin to turn the 
subject into ridicule, for I am in earnest and have enquired, and 
you are sceptical and know nothing about it. I am guided now 
in every action of my life by my guardian spirits. I consult 
them about everything.” 

There was silence for a few moments. Captain Stafford was 
too much of a gentleman to offer a word or look of derision on 
a subject of which he knew himself to be, as Helen had said, 
profoundly ignorant. While, as for Jane, she was too much 
absorbed in the reflections which Harry Stafford’s poem, of what 
sounded to her like renunciation, had given rise to, to be able 
to grasp with understanding anything that Helen was saying. 

“T have had no experience, as you say, of spiritualism, but 
I am interested in it ; every one must be interested in the occult, 
whether he be a believer or only an enquirer,’ Stafford said 
gravely, and Helen replied eagerly : 

“ Would you like to have experience? Would you like to 
come to my house to-night, where a private medium, a lady, is 


going to sit for me, and see and hear for yourself? Will you 
come ?” 


“Gladly, and with gratitude to you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“You shall come too, Jane. You shall go home with me and 
see for yourself that I hold no communication with the medium 
before Harry Stafford comes. Under the influence of some of 
her ‘controls’ she is clairvoyante. She may tell you things 
about yourself that are pleasant or that are painful, but what- 
ever else they are they will be true.” 

“For my part, I will promise to come with a perfectly 
unbiassed mind,” Captain Stafford said ; and then the conversa- 
tion drifted into other channels, and the re-united friends spoke 
freely of former days. But, oddly enough, neither he nor Helen 
said one word about his ill-starred marriage or his wife. 

In pursuance of the plan she had herself proposed, for the 
purpose of protecting her from holding any private intercourse 
with the medium before his arrival, Helen took Jane back with 
her, and in due course the evening and the medium arrived. 

She was a woman of middle height and proportions, with a 
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delicate, pathetic face, and a gentle, retiring manner. Her voice 
was singularly soft and low, and it was evidently a physical 
effort to her to raise it ever so slightly. For the rest, she was 
dressed in one of those admirably cut black silk gowns, which fit 
their wearer like a sheath. Her health had been very bad for 
some time, she told Jane, and the truth of this statement was 
evidenced by the hot, dry feeling of her rather small hands. 
Her grey eyes were lacking in lustre, but there was a good deal 
of colour in her face, a colour that’waned and waxed perpetually, 
and that spoke far more of weakness than of health. 

After Lady Roydmore had told her briefly that “Captain 
Stafford, an old friend of mine, an ignoramus about spiritualism, 
but neither prejudiced nor sceptical, is coming,” Mrs. Keith, the 
medium, said: 

“It is more than eight years since I have sat as a medium at 
all, as my husband objected to it, for some reason which he was 
never able to lucidly explain. My powers may be very much 
weaker than of old, when I never ‘sat’ without spirits material- 
ising themselves and walking about the room. But at any rate 
we shall have a good séance, I think, for ‘ Peter, who is always 
with me, had promised he will speak, and, if possible, show 
himself.” 

All this was jargon to Jane Herries, who, not realising that 
“Peter was a spirit, thought it only extremely odd that he 
should “always be with Mrs. Keith, and yet make bones about 
showing himself.” However, her eyes were opened to this and 
many another mystery before that night was over. 

The drawing-room in which they sat awaiting Captain 
Stafford’s arrival, was the ordinary London double room, with a 
portiére, where the folding-doors had once been. Flowers, and 
a huge cage full of birds, filled a conservatory at the back of the 
smaller room. Three bull-dog puppies, and as many broken- 
haired Irish terriers, tumbled about on the hearth-rug, and 
filled the room with a good strong atmosphere of doggy life. 
Two or three lamps burnt brightly in different parts of the room. 

“ This surely can’t be the chamber of horrors,” Jane thought ; 
“there are no preparations.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE life-work of this true, earnest woman may not inaptly be 
compared to the pearl-fisher’s arduous trade. Commenced from an 
early apprenticeship, pursued with constant, steady perseverance, 
through youth, and far into manhood’s vigorous years ; snatching 
a scanty profit in seed-pearls, or, now and then, some rare and 
curious shell out of the sea-depths, but later, as his strength and 
breath of life begin to wane in their over-taxed endurance, 
securing his rich reward, once or twice in a way: the “ union,” 
or pearl of great price, to be the envied ornament of some 
princess’s white neck—or to be set among the gems of that 
crown wrought by Time for the brows of Fame—the Imperial 
arbitress of the worth of human work—after our little day is 
done. 

Juliana Horatia, the second daughter of a clergyman, the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, was a typical 
English girl, born and bred in the hardy “north countrie.” 
Nature’s gifts divided her from her fellows, being of the rare 
order that bequeaths to the world, from time to time, snatches 
of ballad, or threads of story spun out of the very heart of 
humanity, such as cling to the babbling lip of childhood, or 
stir the dull pulses of age and sorrow through many a 
generation of our ever-perishing, ever-renewing race. Most 
fortunate was she in her early surroundings. A father of 
scholarly attainments, a mother of no mean powers with pen 
and pencil, Margaret Gatty, and four brothers and three sisters, 
of whom more than one has risen into note through the kindred 
talent which they seemed to share, more or less, as a common 
inheritance. Most of all, her memory after death proved happy 
through the truth and feeling of her younger sister’s résumé of 
her life-work, addressed “To the children,” as touching their 
favourite story-teller, by Horatia K. F. Gatty (Mrs. Eden), in 
her brief but comprehensive “ Juliana Horatia Ewing and her 
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Books.” This gives us much delightful knowledge of the very 
woman, as well as the accomplished writer, whose speech-pictures 
were meted out, disposed and proportioned with the method of 
a trained sketcher, felt though unperceived, under the chaste flow 
of language, never encumbered with a second word, when the 
sense was satisfied with one. 

Juliana or “Julie’s”” too brief life began on the 3rd August, 
1841. As with many eminent women, her home was her school. 
She never went to any other, nor had a professional governess. 
Her mother was her first teacher, Nature, observation, and her 
own thorough zest for work, formed the accomplished eloquence 
spent upon her simple themes. 

Music, drawing, writing, were indigenous in the obscure 
vicarage at Ecclesfield. Julie, from a child, caught her keen, 
broad sympathies with every living thing, wandering about the 
fields and valleys, and through the woods beyond the church, 
gathering as she rambled ‘some lilies of the valley, or wayside 
flowers, that struggled through the iron-furnace smoke in that 
“black country.” Now and then, glimpses of blue sky would 
pierce down to the young, eager eyes ; many a time the soft 
bleating of the lambs, or the bird’s love-note, would waken a 
thrill of music in the mind so full of rich promise in its early 
days. 

By-and-bye, Julie became the story-teller of the family, and 
was styled “Aunt Judy” in that capacity by the appreciative 
circle of listeners, her first audience, at home. No less was she 
the leader of their games and pastimes, the originator of their 
theatricals; a‘function repeated iater at Aldershot. “ A 
Christmas Mumming play,” performed by the young tribe, 
developed into the charming story “ The Peace Egg,” of family 
unity restored and knit together by a similar group of child- 
players. 

As “ Little Mother” and “Madam Liberality,” we see her in 
her books, ever denying herself, making her happiness in others’ 
enjoyment. This was her mother’s first lesson, early conned 
and learned by the greater daughter. 

Thus it was, that the love of children, innate in all good 
women, became in her a strange maternal wisdom before the 
time, and so guided her pen throughout her life—although she 
never had one of her own. Her child-loves were to her as 
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angels that kept her very near to heaven, for in their faces she 
saw the light of joy and hope, the “sweet religion” of her 
simple trust in God. From Him she accepted her talents as a 
direct gift. No gloom, or sour, narrow prejudice ever came near 
her way of life. Evidently her teaching had been of the higher, 
broader type that has inspired our greatest divines of this 
Victorian age. 

Art and imagination were never banned by this faith, while 
its power nerved her to endurance through her early trial of 
weak health and, sometimes, keen suffering. It is recorded how 
she got rid of her besetting trouble, quinsy, by the heroic 
remedy of a throat operation, going alone to the surgeon in 
London, so as to spare the painful sight to those she loved. 

Her first stories appeared in a periodical entitled the “ Monthly 
Packet,” when she was just twenty. In the following year, five 
of them were collected, and published in book form by Bell and 
Sons, as “ Melchoir’s Dream and other Tales.” The title-story, 
written at the age of nineteen, was a child’s allegory of life and 
fate—a little master-piece, giving earnest of still more excellence 
to come. Two remarkable points went far to show how high 
her standard of judgment had already risen above the common 
ideas of girlhood. She speaks of Death as a friend, and boldly 
proclaims the foolishness of living in fear of “ what people say.” 

The small volume was illustrated by Julie’s elder sister, her 
“double” and constant companion, dressed alike and most 
similar in age, thoughts and pursuits, of all the group at home. 


‘* And whereso’er they went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still they went coupled and inseparable.” 


The proud mother added an “ Editor's preface ;” words of hope 
and thankfulness from a full and feeling heart. 

The immediate reward was not to be despised. The success of 
the first edition enabled the sisters to provide some adornments 
for their church at Ecclesfield, and from Julie, a change to 
Whitby was afforded for two of the younger ones, in need of sea 
air. This was Julie’s favourite use for her earnings as a girl, 
travel and change for others, and herself. Thus, with her eldest 
brother, she was enabled to see the art wonders of Antwerp and 
Holland, in an economical pilgrimage to the Low Countries. 

One sensational tale was tried, as an experiment, in “ London 
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Society,” but this was neither Julie’s forte nor her liking. She 
continued her tales in the “ Monthly Packet” until, in 1866, the 
mother of the house started “Aunt Judy’s Magazine for Chil- 
dren” — the title derived from Julie herself, and already 
popularised in two of Margaret Gatty’s books. “ Mrs. Overthe- 
way’s Remembrances,” a continuous series, based on the life and 
character of a very dear friend and neighbour, was Julie’s first 
contribution ; added to this, a long list of tales and occasional 
snatches of verse brightened the pages of the magazine from 
time to time, till Julie’s death—when it soon ceased to live. 

Only a year after the opening of this fixed field for Julie’s 
labours, the great change of marriage passed upon her life, and 
broadened her standpoint of view out into the world. On the 
Ist June, 1867, she became the wife of Major Alexander Ewing, 
A.P.D., a “lad of Aberdeen.” A fortunate choice, congenial in 
tastes and pursuits, which goes so far to make the life-union 
happy. Her soldier-love was an accomplished musician, able to 
match his bride’s hymns with organ accompaniments, while she 
took up her “ Lares and Penates” with a cheerful, whole heart, 
to follow him over lands and seas—till her mortal weakness 
overcame her, and necessitated their first parting—after many 
blissful years. 

Above the hearth, wherever she set up her wandering home, 
stood a German print of the crucifixion, with the old house- 
motto beneath, “ Ut migraturus habita,” dwell as if about to 
depart. Under this sign, her married life was encamped, rather 
than domiciled. Travel, one of her nature’s needs, became her 
frequent duty, as a soldier’s wife. 

Only one week after the marriage, their honeymoon voyage 
took the couple across the Atlantic to join the military station 
at Fredericton, New Brunswick. Here the newly wedded pair 
made themselves a happy home in a picturesque house on the 
bank of the St. John, named Reka Dom, the River House, after 
a similar dwelling that had struck the bride’s fancy, on the Ex, 
near Topham in Devon, during one of the flittings of her 
girlish days. 

New flowers and plants, new and strange animals, became 
familiar to her, as it were in a new world. Her own observa- 
tions, moreover, were enriched by her husband’s wider experi- 
ence as a traveller, sharing too in the love of all living things 
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that spoke so feelingly in her written works. Congenial friends 
added to her happiness ; studies of Hebrew with Bishop Medley, 
and services at the cathedral, were delights shared with her 
husband, who often took part as organist, as well as composer 
of the anthems sung. 

All this time her pen never abated its industry, and the 
pages of the family magazine were adorned with “ An Idyl of 
the Woods,” “The Three Christmas Trees,” a continuation 
of Mrs, Overtheway’s Remembrances in “The Story of Reka 
Dom,” also “ Kerguelen’s Land.” In these her larger views of the 
world became apparent. “The Land of Lost Toys,” a short, 
bright, children’s story, was her last contribution previous to 
October, 1869, when the Major was recalled to home service 
at Aldershot. 

“No. 1, X lines, South Camp,” became the permanent es- 
tablishment until May, 1877, the seven brightest years of Julie’s 
life. Her strength gained wonderfully in the health-giving air 
of the Surrey Heath; she could sleep with open windows, and 
take her full share in the enjoyable, kindly sociability of the 
great camp. Her performances of “character parts” in the 
theatre, where the Major and his helpmeet were leading spirits, 
are yet a tradition recalled by many old friends of that blithe, 
delightful time. Through all, her fertile pen was busy, especi- 
ally with fairy tales, allegories and animal stories, the outcome 
of a light and joyful heart. “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” a 
charming domestic story in a different style, ran through 1871 
as a serial in “Aunt Judy’s Magazine.” This year, too, began 
her production of verses for children, which grew and were 
ultimately cellected into two series of six small shilling 
volumes each ; capable and pleasing verse, for which her taste 
and modesty refrained from claiming the rank of poems. 
They were sweetly thought and neatly written, suited to the 
little ones, for whom the swing and fire of the “lofty rhyme” 
would have been provided in vain. It was in prose-poetry 
that Julie excelled, and could hold the heart and stir the blood 
with the master-touch of truth that appeals to all. 

Gradually, as she settled down into the ways of military 
life, her “ Soldier Stories” began, and among these are to be 
found her works that will live. “The Peace Egg, a Christmas 
Mumming Play,” the first that bore that character, appeared in 
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December, 1871, making quite a sensation in the child-world of 
readers, and a similar tone pervaded her next serial story 
“Six to Sixteen.” Scotch local colouring came into several of 
her tales, a variety acquired through her visiting in the North, 
amongst her connections by marriage. Evidently “the land of 
the leal” drew her to its breast by strong cords of sympathy. 
Some of her most living characters were Scotch. No less 
happy was her pen in the portraiture of Irish soldiers. More 
than one of such must she have studied with the partial eye 
of kindness, during the years of her life in camp; seeing them 
as they were, with their good and bad points, warm and true 
of heart, quick in temper, weak of will, unsystematic, cruelly 
careless of the tide that should lead themselves to fortune, 
utterly swept away by the impulse of the passing hour—for evil 
or for good. 

In 1873, appeared one of her most remarkable stories, “ Lob- 
Lie-by-the-Fire ;” the book in which it was published with others 
was dedicated to James Boyn McCrombie, an uncle of Major 
Ewing’s, who knew how to value the honour, as a true Scotch 
kinsman. Mc Alister, the gallant Highlander, overborne by the 
disease of drink, is one of Mrs. Ewing’s finest creations: his 
dying hour—as the bagpipes play the Old Year out with “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” touches the sublime: 

“As the light of sunrise creeps over the face of some rugged 
rock, it crept from chin to brow, and the pale blue eyes shone 
tranquil, like water that reflects heaven. 

“ And when it had passed, it left them still open, but gems that 
had lost their ray.” 

Mrs. Ewing gave much anxious thought to the illustration of 
her stories when reproduced in book form. She was fortunate 
in her artists: Helen Paterson (Mrs. Allingham), Cruikshank, 
Gordon Browne, and Caldecott. The beauty and aptness of 
their sketches added much to the attraction of the popular 
little volumes. 

The long list of her tales in “Aunt Judy,” during her seven 
years of restful activity at Aldershot, was closed in the spring 
of 1877, when Major Ewing was ordered to Manchester, and 
the labour of removal took Julie away from her natural occu- 
pations. She was always intent on doing her own work, 
however uncongenial, rather than shifting her duties on to 
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others—and what she found to do she carried out with a strong 
will, not too tolerant of aid. 

Evidently she overtaxed her physical powers. Her health, never 
robust, began to give way during her sojourn at Bowden, near 
Manchester, where the relaxing climate disagreed with her. 
In September, 1878, came a welcome change to Fulford, near 
York, unfortunately for a few months only. Major Ewing was 
ordered to Malta in March, 1879, and the home was broken up 
once more. 

This year of disturbance and separation—for the husband had 
to leave the wife behind in England—was marked by the pro- 
duction of the crowning military work of Julie’s pen, “ Jacka- 
napes,” which first appeared in the October number of “ Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine.” As republished, it has sold by hundred 
thousands, having grown since the author’s death into one of 
the century’s classics. 

The story of its appearance is thus told by Horatia K. F. 
Gatty. 

“* Jackanapes’ was much praised when it came out in the 
Magazine, but it was not till it had been re-issued as a book 
that it became really well known. Even then its success was 
within a hair’s-breadth of failing. The first copies were 
brought out in dull stone-coloured paper covers, and that power- 
ful vehicle, ‘the trade,’ unable to believe that a jewel could be 
concealed in so plain a casket, refused the work of J.H. E.& 
R. C. until they had stretched the paper cover on boards, and 
coloured the Union Jack which adorns it. No doubt the trade 
understands its fickle child, the public, better than either authors 
or artists do, and knows by experience that it requires tempting 
with what is pretty to look at, before it will taste. Certainly, 
if praise from the public were the chief aim that writers, or any 
other workers, strove after, their lives for the most part would 
consist of disappointment only, so seldom is success granted 
whilst the power to enjoy it is present.” 

Thus it was, that the zenith of Julie’s creative power was 
touched as pain and sorrow changed her happy days, and 
stirred her fine nature to its uttermost depths. Such bitter cost 
is ever paid by human genius, before it can bring forth the gift 
of enduring life. 

“ Jackanapes ” is one of the most natural and fascinating stories 
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ever penned on the acts and deeds of the British soldier. By 
the simplest chance, we find ourselves set down in the midst of 
a bit of homely village life, in the stirring times when “ Boney” 
was a terror to small English evildoers. We are interested by 
the loves of “ Little Miss Jessamine” and her “black captain,” 
a true champion of his country, a modern paladin of the British 
cavalry, much dreaded by the dull-witted rustic folk as “that 
horrid wicked officer,” the chosen husband of the sweetest girl in 
England. Their love and death give birth to the little hero, 
“ Jackanapes,” the image of his golden-haired mother, the living 
spirit of his warrior sire—like him, gloriously flinging life away. 

In a moment of sudden retreat, evidently suggested by the 
Prince Imperial’s mishap in Zululand, Jackanapes rides out of the 
jaws of death, dragging along with him the horse that bears a 
wounded friend. His comrade grasps the situation, and cries 
out, with generous self-sacrifice : 

“* Jackanapes, it won’t do. You and Lollo (the horse) must 
goon. Tell the fellows I gave you back to them with all my 
heart. Jackanapes, if you love me, leave me.’ 

“There was a daffodil light in the evening sky in front of 
them, and it shone strangely on Jackanapes’ hair and face. He 
turned with an odd look in his eyes, that a vainer man than 
Tony Johnson might have taken for brotherly pride. Then he 
shook his mop and laughed at him. 

“* Leave you ?—to save my skin? No, Tony; not to save my 
soul!’ 

* + * * + * * 

“ A sorrowful story, and ending badly ? 

“ Nay, Jackanapes, for the end is not yet. 

“A life wasted that might have been useful ? 

“Men, who have died for men, in all ages, forgive the 
thought ! 

“There is a heritage of heroic example and noble obligation, 
not reckoned in the Wealth of Nations, but essential to a 
nation’s life, the contempt of which, in any people, may, not 
slowly, mean even its commercial fall. 

“ Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, the harvests of peace 
and progress, the fostering sunshine of health and happiness, and 
length of days in the land. 

“But there be things—oh, sons of what has deserved the 
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name of Great Britain, forget it not!—‘the good of’ which, and 
‘the use of’ which, are beyond all calculation of worldly goods 
and earthly uses: such things as Love, and Honour, and the 
Soul of Man, which cannot be bought with a price, and which do 
not die with death. And they who fain would live happily ever 
after, should not leave these things out of the lessons of their 
lives.” 


By this manner of his death, Julie’s young soldier. met the 
wave of emotion that was shaking our island from sea to sea, in 
that disastrous year. Jackanapes died to save a comrade. 
England stood shamed, indignant, in face of the gallant Prince 
Imperial’s fate; left alone to be slaughtered by savages, while 
British soldiers, his companions, were riding away unwounded. 
No doubt the shame, the pity of it, touched the Englishwoman’s 
feelings to the quick, and she spoke as one for many—for a 
nation’s sense of wrath and remorse. Yet the work had to wait 
till her death for its full meed of renown. 

That October, Julie made an attempt to join her husband at 
Malta, but never got beyond Paris. She was laid up by the 
fatigue of travel, and had to be brought back, partly recovered, 
when Sir William Jenner forbade her to renew the risk, until 
some strength should return. This blow was followed by four 
years of plans defeated and hopes deferred. Julie lived amongst 
relations and friends, kind and considerate, yet ill able to supply 
the weary want of those lonely years, to one in broken health, 
tossed about the world, and sorely missing her husband and her 
own home. 


Ultimately, Major Ewing was sent on from Malta to Ceylon, 
where the doctors told his wife she could not possibly live. So, 
armed with patience, and comforted only by his letters, she waited 
with slowly sinking strength of body, often unable to soothe 
herself by writing. When she could do so, her charm and 
power came at their best, as in “Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote,” a 
delightful country story, inspired by renewed residence amongst 
the scenes about the old home at Ecclesfield. This tale was 
written for the opening number of a new series of the Magazine, 
in November, 1881. In 1882, she gave, as a serial, “ Lzetus 
Sorte Mea; or the Story of a Short Life.” In this, the 
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Victoria Cross was deserved—by a little child—*“ by the joyful 
endurance of inglorious suffering.” The biographer says, “ Many 
people admire Leonard’s story as much as Jackanapes’.”. And 
so they may. Leonard is a type of childhood no less admirable 
than Dickens’ Paul Dombey, or little Eva in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, yet differing from them in being so merely human. He 
is no angelic paragon, early translated to the skies, but just one 
of our own darlings, our very own flesh and blood. An only 
son, the idol of a doting father, bound to him by pride of race 
no less than nature’s strong tie; cherished next the heart of a 
fair and noble mother—a most beautiful, winsome child. All his 
little life of six years shines before us like a gleam of sunlight 
caught in his own golden hair. Then, the contrast. A foolish, 
childish whim, more foolishly indulged by the grown-up people, 
an accident—only too naturally brought about—and the lovely 
boy lies a crippled sufferer, waiting on the threshold of Death’s 
door for the day of release. “ Lztus Sorte Mea” (“ Happy in 
my lot”), the gallant child adopts the motto of his house, and 
triumphs over pain, submitting to death that is no death— 
taught by the mother who gives him as her treasure back to 
God. And his friend, the V. C., his chosen model and example, 
what a simple, manly young soldier! So long as such men are 
bred to turn the course of history, who shall doubt it is good to 
be an Englishman ? 

Charming pictures from life, as we feel them, are Jemima, the 
long-suffering nurse, and O’Reilly, the strong and tender-hearted 
Irish soldier—with one weakness, one day in the year—not to 
forget Leonard’s “dear dog” Sweep, the innocent cause of the 
sad catastrophe. 

This story, above all that Julie wrote, is redolent of her own 
good days at Aldershot. We seem to lead the gentle life of 
kindly courtesies and simple hospitalities exchanged between 
men and women possessing hearts of gold, though, it may be, 
scantily furnished with baser coin. We breathe the sense of 
honour as a native air to the place. We see the flowers grow, 
under many impediments, to brighten the small tenements, the 
“huts” in which folk of good birth and fastidious breeding are 
taught to content themselves with a soldier’s lot. Inside, they 
can be made pretty by attractive feminine arts—as was Julie’s 
abode. We can see her opening her door, and coming out in 
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the warm June evening at “gun-fire,” listening, as the sun goes 
down, to the “skirling” of the pipes, with a strong leaning in 
her heart towards the canny lads that played upon them—her 
countrymen by marriage. Those were her days of earthly 
happiness. 

In camp, she was taught other lessons, besides the sweet taste 
of life when our cup is full. There were friendships knit, and 
partings suffered. Happy returns also, to meet again after long 
separation : images, it might be, of the last parting—and reunion 
of our eternal hope. In that happy time in camp, was she not 
still as one sent by chance of warfare into a strange country, 
looking some day to be ordered home? 

In May, 1883, after four years’ foreign service, Major Ewing 
came home to the pleasant station of Taunton. A few more 
days of great happiness remained for husband and wife. They 
made themselves a charming home in the mild Devon country, 
and named it Villa Ponente, because it faced the setting sun. 
Here Julie, like a household fairy, transformed a potato patch 
into a garden filled with blooms, a true “earthly paradise.” 

A sweet story of the field flowers, whose loved odours and 
forms of beauty clothe the ground so richly, “ Mary’s Meadow,” 
was the fair fruit of these peaceful hours, when she was already 
entering the border-land that divides the children of time from 
the space and light of “the land that is very far off.” 

Gradually, from the arms of love, she sank into the clutch of 
mortal pain. In February, 1885, acute suffering began. She 
was moved from Taunton to Bath, in hope of recovery; those 
about her, love-blinded, could not see the inevitable breaking-up, 
the symptoms of premature decay. Here she lay on her back, 
in bed, in great discomfort, but still taking pleasure in the wealth 
of blossoms that lent their sweets to her couch of pain—coming 
in profusion from friends, far and near. Birds built their nests 
in the ivy-covered wall that faced her window, twittering under 
the Spring sunlight. Julie sent bread-crumbs to the window-sill 
and bits of cotton or hair to help the building of the nests. 
Crocuses and daffodils passed with their day. Primroses and 
anemonies marked the flush of spring—still she lay, helpless in 
her affliction, through the weary months. Always ready to die, 
she was taught, through the dull anguish of nights and days, to 
look for the sundering of the tender links that bound her life to 
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others—when she should go to a brighter country, but whence 
no message of love can return. 

Still she lay, waiting for the hope of summer, and the scent of 
the roses she loved so well. They came, but to adorn her grave. 
On the 13th May, 1885, came painless sleep. As one “ fading in 
music” she closed her eyes on the summer sun. The last 
lullaby that soothed her ear was Bendemeer’s Stream, Moore’s 
words, Lord Burghesh’s melody, well blended in dreamy, old- 
world grace. This song pleased her best, sung by one of her 
brothers ; she would ask for it again and again, as she lay in her 
weakness, between the lights of earth and heaven. She could 
listen to her favourite books read to her—even enjoying the 
humour of Mark Twain’s stories—smiling at death. 

Her sister tells us : “On one of Julie’s last days, she expressed 
a fear to her doctor that she was very impatient under her pain, 
and he answered, ‘Indeed you are not; I think you deserve a 
Victoria Cross for the way in which you bear it.’ This reply 
touched her very much, for she knew the speaker had not read 
Leonard’s story ; and we used to hide the proof sheets of it, for 
which she was choosing head-lines to the pages, whenever her 
doctors came into the room, fearing that they would disapprove 
of her doing any mental work.” 

Thus was her last strength spent on the work that was to 
remain as a blossom snatched from the decay of our mortal 
nature. Four days previous to her death, the little book went 
forth. “ Latus Sorte Mea, the Story of a Short Life,” had till 
then only appeared in the Magazine, and was actually taken by 
certain reviewers for a new tale. Linked with the sensation of 
the author’s departure from the scene, it met, at last, the full 
measure of praise that was its due. Two of its earlier readers, 
at least, had been able to judge it at its worth: Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who was not ashamed to shed tears over it, and an 
anonymous “old native of Aldershot”; both these brought hei 
comfort with letters of sympathy. 

She was drifting towards heaven, as she sank into the long 
sleep that rounds “our little life” on earth. Nor should we 
doubt that her appointed task was done. She might have 
accomplished many projects, and never surpassed the gems of 
style and feeling that will perpetuate her name. Many a 
reputation has been marred by working imagination and feeling’ 
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to the dregs. In her full powers, her daily growing fame, when 
it might have seemed she had everything to live for, came the 
summons to a higher sphere. Much loved, she was taken home 
to the breast of God, in the midst of her days—happy, not left to 
sink by slow steps into the miseries of years of darkness, 
surviving all life’s charms in widowhood, age and desolation. 
The blow of parting fell upon the stronger yokefellow. 

The portrait by George Reid, R.A., given in her sister’s work, 
shows her to have had an outward form to match her mind. The 
noble profile, grand eyes cast down, the harmony of the lines, 
simplicity and refinement of the whole presence, bespeak the 
charming woman no less than the accomplished writer, resolute, 
and persevering to master the gifts of style by which our 
thoughts endure. The assurance of a noble life, fearlessly lived, 
should add to our value of the treasures bequeathed by this 
woman to the children of the English-speaking race. 





A RUDE AWAKENING. 


H Rude Awakening, 
By Mes. F..COPLESTON. 


“T BEG your pardon,” exclaimed Lord Algernon Darley, as he 
cannoned against a tall man, on entering the well-shaded read- 
ing-room at his club on a broiling afternoon early in July. 

“Granted, old fellow,” was the reply of the tall man, who 
continued : “It seems very dark in here, coming from the glare 
outside ; I nearly came to grief over a chair myself just now, trying 
to steer across——” 

“Why, Nevil, is it you?” returned Darley “Where have you 
been hiding these ages >—haven’t seen you for months.” 

“ If you said years, Algy, you’d be nearer the mark.” 

The two young men shook hands heartily, while Darley 
replied : 

“Years? Well, yes, I suppose it zs years, time jogs on so 
monotonously, one loses a year or so now and then, going the 
same old round; how long is it really? And where have you 
been all this time?” 

“Tt is just three years, Algy, since I left England, and I have 
been all over the world almost. I was at ’Frisco two months 
ago, when I received the news (which had been waiting for me 
there for I don’t know how long) that my poor idiot cousin had 
died quite suddenly at Christmas (I always thought he would out- 
live me),and that my presence at home was most desirable. You 
see I’ve come in for all that Waverham property ; things always 
do come to those who don’t want them, so I am here on 
business for a short spell. I shall go off again soon; I don’t 
feel as if I had breathing space in this small island.” 

“Down on your luck, Nevil? what is the matter? Why, you 
ought to feel yourself the happiest fellow in the world—young, 
strong, good-looking, and rolling in wealth. Ah, if I only had 
your chances. You'll have all the women in London running 
after you.” 

“That ould be happiness indeed,” replied Nevil, with a 
disdainful smile. “Thank you; if I desire the society of the fair 
sex (which I don’t), I prefer running after them. But sit down, 

17 
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Algy, and give me the news, I have heard nothing of anybody 
since I left England ; there is no one here but ourselves, so we 
may talk.” 

“ Let’s see,” said Algy, as he subsided into a big arm chair. 
“What as happened? Two of my sisters are married, Emily 
the handsome one, to Germayne—he’s a good fellow though rather 
inclined to Radicalism, people’s friend, you know, and all that 
sort of thing. He’s in the House and speaks well, but he won’t get 
on much, he declines to belong to any party. Lettie (the little 
one) married the Duke of Boscawing, and has just got a small 
marquis for a son. 

“You remember Jim Clavering? He came to such grief, was 
regularly cleaned out at the Derby, year before last, all but one 
thousand. Went over to Monte Carlo with it, lost every penny. 
Jerningham lent him a hundred, and off he went to Australia, 
arrived just at the very nick of time. The races were coming on 
at the place where he landed (I forget where it was), and the 
favourite’s jockey, laid up with fever, couldn’t ride, Jim takes his 
place, wins, goes on riding everywhere, makes a pot of money. 
He sent back Jerningham what he lent him three months after 
he got out there, and now he’s married an Australian heiress, 
and means to come over next year, and peacock on the old 
ground ! 

“The Rabys have come to awful smash. Sir Brancepeth 
went such a cropper over some speculations in foreign mines— 
obliged to sell Birchett Royal, and an old fellow with millions, 
(out of the City) has bought it; horrid bore for us, as Birchett 
Royal is our nearest neighbour.” 

“What’s the man’s name?” 

“Stubbs ; made his money out of old bones they say. I don’t 
think there’s been any thing very particular going on lately, 
except, of course, the Cleveland divorce case.” 

“Cleveland divorce case! What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Nevil. 

“Well it came to that at last. Everyone saw that things were 
tending that way last season, when that fellow Shakerley was 
always fooling around, and a few months ago she bolted with 
him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Lady Cleveland has left her 
husband ?” asked Nevil, his face white with horror. 
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“ She did, and went to Paris with Shakerley. I know Cleve- 
land’s a brute, but she might have managed him, if she would 
have tried, but poor Flo Cleveland made a mess of it somehow.” 

“Flo Cleveland!” exclaimed Nevil, “that’s not her name. 
Miss Stamer’s name was Gertrude.” 

“Oh, I see, my dear fellow, you went off before the break 
between Miss Stamer and Cleveland ; it made such a stir I should 
have thought you would have heard of it at the Antipodes.” 

“[ never heard a word. Tell me about it.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t know after all that there is much to tell. The 
wedding was to have been at Averton, and a few days before it 
was fixed to take place, Cleveland (who had been down there) 


came into the club, looking like a demon, and told every one 
that Miss Stamer had behaved infamously, and thrown him over 


at the last moment.” 

“The cur,” growled Nevil, in a low, angry tone, “ she had good 
reason to act in that way, I'd stake my life.” 

“Well, she never gave a reason,” rejoined Darley, “but seemed 
content to accept the blame.” 

“ And who did she marry ?” asked Nevil excitedly. 

“No one; sheis Miss Stamer still. She has not been seen about 
much since that affair. You see it made a lot of talk, and 
fellows are rather shy of a girl who can change so quickly ; in 
less than three months, after the break, Cleveland married Flo 
Manners, not a fortunate choice for either of them, and now it’s 
all come to a bad end. Miss Stamer went abroad for a long 
time, in fact only took up her residence in England last autumn, 
when she came of age.” 

“ Does she still live with her uncle and aunt at Averton ?” 

“No, she lives alone with a duenna sort of companion, and 
whenever she does appear in Society, which is very seldom, she 
does so under the wing of my aunt, the Duchess of Northover, 
who has always stood fast by her. By the way, her Grace has 
a reception and concert on to-night,and Miss Stamer is sure to 
be there, she has been in Town all the season. She has a little 
house in Deanery Street. You had better come to Northover 
House with me—let’s dine together here at eight, and we can 
stroll into the Duchess’ about eleven.” 

“Tl dine here with pleasure, but I don’t know about going to 
the Duchess’.” 

17* 
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“Nonsense, Nevil, she'll be delighted to see you, you were 
always a favourite of hers, besides, she asked me to bring some 
men.” 

Guy Nevil did not answer, but he knew he would go, he 
knew he could not resist the temptation of again meeting 
Gertrude Stamer. 

Eleven o'clock had rung out, the rooms of her Grace of 
Northover were very full, the first part of the concert was over, 
it was the period of “the interval.” Conversational Society, as 
a giant refreshed, was chatteriig loudly and volubly. Gertrude 
Stamer quietly detached herself from the fashionable Babel and 
strolled away to a deserted little apartment at the side of the 
third drawing-room, which was more an alcove than a room, and 
which opened into a small fernery, now dimly lighted with 
shaded lamps. She passed in through the curtained doorway, 
and stood looking at the spot she remembered so well. There 
was the very seat where three years before she had sat, while 
Guy Nevil had told her of his love. Her heart throbbed as she 
recalled how she had in vain endeavoured to stop him, before he 
had uttered words they neither could ever forget, how she had 


withdrawn her hand, when, in confident hope, he fain would have 
taken'it in his,and how, distressed and confused, she had with an 
effort, faltered, “Say no more, Guy, I cannot listen, indeed. 
I am grieved at this, but—but, I am engaged.” 

“Engaged !” almost shouted Guy. “ Who—who is it?” 

“Sir Arthur Cleveland,” she had replied. 

“Cleveland!” repeated Guy, “ you cannot mean it, you do not 


know—you—— 

“ Hush, hush,” Gertrude had interrupted, “I am more than 
sorry, dear old friend—the memory of to-night will be a cloud on 
my happiness.” 

“You love him, then ?” asked Guy hoarsely. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Gertrude. 

“Then good-bye, God bless you,” and Guy Nevil turned and 
left her. 

Guy Nevil and Gertrude Stamer had been friends and com- 
panions in their early childhood ; she was an orphaned little 
heiress, living under the guardianship of her uncle, Sir William 
Stamer, whose estate, Averton, joined Waverham Park, the 
property of Guy’s cousin. Guy was a solitary little lad ; he had 
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lost both parents before he was old enough to understand his 
loss. His cousin, to whom he was heir, was (owing to an accident 
in infancy) a gibbering idiot, and though Guy spent all his 
vacations at Waverham, which was his only home, the cousins 
rarely saw each other. 

The dowager Lady Stamer, Gertrude’s grandmother, lived 
with her son, Sir William, till his marriage witha handsome girl, 
very much younger than himself, which event took place when 
Gertrude was about fourteen, and the season after the young 
heiress reached the age of eighteen she made her début in 
London, under the chaperonage of her aunt, Lady Stamer, who 
had earned for herself the reputation of being slightly fast. 

Guy Nevil had scarcely seen Gertrude for three years previous 
to her first season, in the mean time he had taken his degree at 
Oxford, and, as his inclination was for the diplomatic service, he 
had accepted the appointment of an unpaid secretary to a 
Cabinet Minister. He met Gertrude at her first ball, and his 
glad surprise at her beauty and grace quickly developed into a 
deep and lasting attachment. Gertrude, on her part, liked him 
better than any of the numerous admirers her loveliness and 
wealth attracted, and this liking might have grown into a warmer 
feeling, but for one of those circumstances which we call fate, 
and bow to accordingly. 

A special embassy to a foreign Court had to be entrusted to a 
minister of distinction, this mission involved the settling of some 
important and delicate questions, and Guy Nevil’s chief was 
chosen to conduct the affair; he elected to take Nevil in his 
train. 

When Guy learnt this (though he did not expect his absence 
to be of long duration) he resolved to seek an opportunity of 
making known his hopes to Gertrude before leaving ; with this 
intent, he presented himself at Lady Stamer’s one afternoon, a ° 
few days before the date of his departure, to find that lady 
sitting ¢é¢e-d-téte with Sir Arthur Cleveland, and to learn 
that Miss Stamer had left London that morning, for Lady 
Whichelmore’s, to assist at a bazaar and féte, and that she 
did not purpose returning till the eve of the date fixed for his 
departure. 

“ She will come back, of course,” said Lady Stamer, “ for the 
Grantleys’ ball—you will be there, will you not?” 
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“T am not sure,” replied Guy, “ we start early the next morning 
and there may be work to do at my chief’s up to a late hour.” 

“Well, I shall hope to see you,” rejoined Lady Stamer politely, 
and Guy took his leave and tried to put away anxious thought 
by such zealous attention to work as to call forth the astonish- 
ment and admiration of his chief. 

Guy was late in arriving at Lady Grantley’s ball, but Lady 
Stamer’s party was later still, and when, at length, after wander- 
ing through the rooms, he caught sight of Gertrude, she was 
leaning on Sir Arthur Cleveland’s arm. He eagerly approached 
and asked her for a dance, when, with one of her lovely smiles 
she answered, “I am really sorry, Guy, but I am too tired to 
dance. We are going away at once, we only just looked in because 
we promised. I came up from the Whichelmores’ to-day, and 
we've had a dinner-party, and the opera, and my head aches with 
fatigue; I am afraid it is a good-bye to you, is it not? but only 
for a little while. Good speed and all honour ; we shall miss you 
dreadfully.” And with a kindly little hand-shake, she passed on, 
and they parted. 

Guy’s zeal for work during the week preceding the departure 
of the mission, had a result he little anticipated, for when the 
embassy was about to return to England, his chief selected him 
to proceed to St. Petersburg, with some special letters and in- 
structions to the Ambassador at that Court; thus, his absence 
from England was prolonged, and quite five weeks elapsed 
between his leaving home and his return. 

It was on the evening of the day he arrived in London, that 
he met Gertrude Stamer at the Duchess of Northover’s, and, as 
we have recorded, he spoke, and was refused. 

He got out of the house somehow—he never could quite recall 
what he did that night—but in three days (having thrown up his 
secretaryship) he left England. 

Three years had passed since that night, yet how well Gertrude 
remembered the scene, the words that had been spoken, the tone, 
the look of anguish on Guy’s}face when he said “ good-bye,” and 
turned from her. 

Gertrude sat down just in the same place where she had been 
seated that night three years ago; her thoughts had often been 
with Guy since that “good-bye,” but to-night how vividly every 
detail of that last interview was recalled. After the first great 
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regret for the pain she had caused one whom she regarded with 
real friendship, if not affection, her deep happiness in her love 
for Sir Arthur Cleveland engrossed all her thoughts; then, a 
week before the day fixed for her marriage, came the shock that 
uprooted the whole plan of her life, and the aching cry arose 
from her heart for the one being she could trust, whom she could 
feel was leal and true. Is it amy wonder how ¢hen her mind 
reverted to Guy, at least she could believe in 42s truth. 

How often, as months rolled on and lengthened into years, had 
she thought of him, and wished, even to longing, for the sound 
of his pleasant voice, the frank glance of his honest eyes. She 
felt so lonely. As she sat,there thinking, from the brilliant rooms 
beyond came the distan€’sound of voices, the subdued music of 
the perfect band that was filling up the “interval,” but she felt 
she had no part in that gay throng, she was an alien, almost 
unknown, and even those with whom she could claim acquaint- 
ance she fancied looked askance at a girl who had been stigma- 
tised as a Jilt. “Oh, Guy,” she murmured to herself, “if you 
could only know, even if you have ceased to care for me as you 
did, you would understand, you would feel for me.” And as this 
whisper died away, her ear caught the sound of an approaching 
footstep, the curtain at the doorway was drawn aside, and Guy 
Nevil stood before her, holding out his hand, his face all aglow 
with eagerness, his words of greeting tumbling over one another 
a mass of incoherency. 

’ Gertrude uttered but one word—his name, and that word was 

more a sob than an utterance, but Guy was too absorbed in his 
own consciousness to notice her agitation ; she quickly regained 
composure, and naturally questioned him of his arrival, his 
travels, his movements. 

“T ought to have returned before,” answered Guy, “there 
seems so much to arrange. Messrs. Battenham, my poor 
cousin’s solicitors, appear to think it the proper thing for me to 
spend hours at their office daily. I mean to strike for shorter 
time, or I shall never get through all I want to do before I 
leave——” 

“Leave!” asked Gertrude. “ You are not going away again?” 

“JT fear I am a hopeless wanderer,” replied Guy, “I don’t 


feel I can settle down to an idle existence, I must be up and 
doing.” 
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“But there is so much for you to do at home. You will find 
plenty of occupation at Waverham, and don’t you intend to enter 
Parliament? that would give you work.” 

“T don’t think I care for that sort of work.” 

“But you used to think so much of that sort of work; have 
you so changed ?” 

“Ah! I used—many things—I suppose I have changed.” 

Then silence fell on those two, both were thinking of the 
“long ago.” At length Gertrude asked : 

“You have seen the duchess and a host of friends in the other 
rooms, have you not?” 

“Oh, yes! I had a great progress of recognitions as I wended 
my way through the crowd. Algy told me you would be here 
to-night, and when I could not find you in the music-room, I 
thought I’d try this little nook.” 

“That was good of you, and now I think I'll slip away. I 
ordered the carriage before twelve. I can get on to the stair- 
case from here.” 

“Qh, don’t go yet,” pleaded Guy, “come and listen to that 
charming band.” 

“No, thanks, I heard what I especially wanted to hear, 
Madame Querta’s violin, nearly an hour ago. I will leave now.” 

“ At least come and have an ice or something; let me take 
you ?” 

“Indeed, I would rather go without encountering the crowd 
again; somehow I don’t feel of them now, and I know they 
look on me asa sort of pariah. All this terrible business about 
the Clevelands has revived the recollection of what I hoped I 
had lived down.” 

“No blame can attach to you,” said Guy stoutly. 

“It is considered I was greatly to blame,” replied Gertrude 
sadly, “and I—I cannot defend myself.” 

“You mean you will not.” 

“Believe me, I cannot. But now,I really must go. I am too 
busy a person all day to admit of my staying up late at night.” 

As she stood cloaked in the hall, waiting for her carriage, she 
said softly : 

“It has been a real pleasure to meet you, Guy. Mrs. Walford 
and I will be so glad to see you at 50 Deanery Street, if you 
will come; and perhaps you will feel disposed sometimes to 
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come to my box at the opera, No. 11 on the pit tier; it is my 
greatest extravagance. Werarely miss a night. Good-night.” 

Guy Nevil was not tardy in availing himself of the invitation 
to call in Deanery Street, and having established himself in 
rooms in South Audley Street, it became, before long, a sort of 
institution for him to call, as he termed it “for orders,” most 
mornings, on his way to his club. On these occasions he was 
usually invited into Gertrude’s special sanctum, a charming 
room on the ground floor, where visitors were never shown 
unless by the express desire of the owner. By degrees Guy 
learnt much of the daily life of the woman who was to him a 
pearl among women—her numerous charities and generous deeds 
of kindness ; she explained to him how she had always felt so 
keen an interest in those of a better class, who had through 
misfortune fallen into poverty and distress, as being a class so 
little adapted, unaided, to help themselves. 

“« They cannot dig,” said she, “‘to beg they are ashamed.’ 


What I try to do is to put those I feel privileged to help in the 
way of helping themselves to attain independence, and though, 
of course, I am sometimes disappointed, I am not discouraged, 


for I feel I am ona right road, and now that I have my means 
at my own disposal, I am able to enlarge my sphere; but now 
and then I do feel a little over-weighted, the correspondence at 
times is so heavy.” 

“Let me help you,” offered Guy eagerly, “I can give both 
time and money.” 

And so it came about that, on one pretext or another, these 
two met almost daily. 

One morning, when Guy had called to talk over the case of 
a young fellow whom Gertrude wished to assist in making a 
home for his widowed mother and delicate sister on a fruit farm 
in California, he was struck with her déstvazte manner, and the 
worried expression in her eyes, and asked her anxiously if any- 
thing had occurred. 

“T ought not to care about it,” she answered, “but I own it 
has hurt me to read this, which has been sent to me by some 
officious person,” and she showed him a marked paragraph ina 
Society paper, which, while commenting on the recent divorce 
case of a well-known baronet, glanced back to some three years 
previous, and pointedly and unmistakably recalled the way in 
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which he ‘had then been treated by a young lady of great 
attraction and considerable fortune, who (the paragraph continued 
to remark) had since that time lived quite retired from the 
society she was wont formerly to adorn, etc., etc., and wound up 
with a hint, that possibly retirement had wrought repentance, 
and that, the aforesaid baronet being now a free man, a natural 
sequel might be looked for to this romance in real life. 

Guy was hotly indignant, for though no names were mentioned 
it was evident to all who knew even the outline of the story 
who was meant, and how the paragraph would be understood by 
a large circle of Society. 

“What shall I do?” asked Guy, “let me act for you in this ?” 

“Impossible!” replied Gertrude, “silence is my only course.” 

“ But you suffer, I see you do,” remonstrated Guy. “Gertrude 
let me speak. I must. I must tell you how dear you are, and 
ever have been to me. I thought absence would have calmed 
down my love for you to friendship, and I believe it might have 
done so, had I found you the happy wife of a man you loved; 
but to see you as you are, to have been with you as I have been, 
has increased my love for you tenfold. My darling, let me stand 
between you and every annoyance, give yourself to me, and I 
will guard you from every breath that might hurt; be my own 
treasured wife ; even if you cannot give me all the love I crave, 
give me all you can and let me have the right to protect you.” 

“Guy,” said Gertrude, in a trembling voice, “you can say this 
to me in the face of all that has happened ?” 

“In the face of anything, as long as you will be mine.” 

Gertrude said no word, but his quick eye caught sight of a 
slight movement of her hand towards him. In an instant it was 
seized, and he was on his knees before her, covering it with kisses, 
while he gave vent to his joy and thankfulness in heartfelt words. 

At length Gertrude said, “Sit beside me, Guy, for a few 
minutes, while I tell you what you now have a right to know—the 
true story of my rejection of Sir Arthur Cleveland. When I 
promised entire silence on that subject, 1 made the reservation 
that if ever I married (which I chen felt was a possibility I could 
scarcely contemplate) I would have no secret from my husband. 

“My trust in you is so utter, so entire,” exclaimed Guy, “I 
do not seek to know the story, I can only rejoice in anything 
that has given you to me.” 
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“And my joy, Guy, is such, it is worth all the pain I have 
suffered.” 

Guy’s reply was to fold her in his arms, and indulge himself 
with a liberal allowance of kisses. 

When Gertrude could induce him to release her, she said, “ I 
wish you to listen, you must not refuse ; remember it is my 
justification. When first I met Sir Arthur Cleveland, I was a 
happy, somewhat careless, heart-whole girl, but I soon felt his 
peculiar fascination, he threw a glamour over me, and I loved 
with all the enthusiasm of my youth and inexperience—not the 
veal man, but an ideal of my own creation—we were to be 
married the end of the September of the year you left England. 
A large party of relatives was assembled at Averton for the 
event. One day, just a week before the date fixed for the 
wedding, I started for a ride with my uncle. We were to have 
taken a long round, but before we had gone far, Uncle George’s 
horse cast a shoe, so we turned back and walked the horses 
home. On our reaching Averton, the butler told me Sir Arthur 
had arrived, and was in the boudoir. I was greatly surprised, as 
he was not expected for some days. Dismounting, I walked 
along the verandah to the glass door of the boudoir, which was 
open, and as I was entering I saw what seemed to turn me to 
stone, and for the moment took from me all power of movement. 

“Sir Arthur was standing just inside the room, his back to the 
window, while closely clasped in his arms, was Lady Stamer, my 
uncle’s wife, her face hidden on his shoulder. As I paused, 
horror-stricken, I heard him say, ‘ Leila, my poor darling, don’t 
fret and worry yourself—you have no need ; don’t you see that 
when I am married to Gertrude we shall be related, and I shall 
be able to be with you constantly? There will be no danger then, 
and we can be more and more to each other. I am marrying 
quite as much for your sake as my own. I shall always love you ; 
this marriage will make no difference. Look up dear, tell me” 
you will always believe in me. At this moment she raised her 
head and saw me, and gave a sudden cry. Zhat seemed to 
break the spell that held me and I was able to rush away before 
either could speak. 

“ How I reached my room, and passed the next hour, I hardly 
know. My love for Sir Arthur had received its death-blow, but 
the wound was long, long in healing. Sir Arthur and Lady 
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Stamer both tried to sce me, but I utterly refused, and excused 
myself from appearing that evening on plea of headache. I felt 
I must have time to think alone, before acting. 1 could seek no 
counsel, for I could not disclose the shameful story; for my 
uncle’s sake, and for his children’s sake, my lips were sealed. 

“The next morning I asked to see Sir Arthur in my boudoir 
and told him briefly all was at an end between us. He tried 
persuasion, repentance, denial, even threats.” 

“Threats?” repeated Guy, “what threats could he use to 
you ?” 

“Threats involving Lady Stamer’s name, which I desired to 
shield, but I was firm. I knew for his own sake he would not 
be such a dastard as to betray the woman he had tried to lure to 
evil. At length he asked what reason could be given for my 
breaking faith with him? In the recklessness of my despair, I 
told him he could give what reason he pleased, I would simply 
be silent. I had much that was painful to go through, but the 
struggle, though sharp, was short, and on the day that was to 
have been my wedding-day, I left Englandj with my dear old 
friend, Mrs. Walford, and did not return till last Autumn.” 

“And Lady Stamer,” asked Guy, “do you ever see her ?” 

“Yes, sometimes. I believe the shock of my discovery, and 
her disgust on learning Sir Arthur had threatened to blacken 
her name, saved her, and turned her fancied liking for him into 
loathing, and I promised if she would give up the dangerous 
course she was pursuing, I would keep her secret, and you, Guy, 
will respect it for my sake ?” 

His answer was to take her hand in both his. 

“TI can trust you, dear,” she continued. “Lady Stamer has 
kept her word. She has since lived almost entirely at Averton, 
and is considered a devoted wife and mother, but we rarely 
meet. My uncle has always felt very sore about my broken 
engagement, but now, perhaps, everything will be different.” 

“My darling, my darling,” said Guy, “how you must have 
suffered ; but you haven’t told me yet if you love me evena 
little bit.” 

“Oh, Guy, dear blind old Guy!” exclaimed Gertrude. “ Love 
you, why I do believe it is you I have loved throughout! ” 
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Quimperlé—Finistére. 
THE MODERN ARCADIA. 


IT is said that Rousseau discovered Switzerland, in the last 
century, and when I arrived at Quimperlé, in Finistere—or, as 
it is called, The Modern Arcadia, it seemed to me that / had 
practically discovered z¢. For few people are aware of its ex- 
istence ; hardly anybody from the outer world ever goes to it; 
and even the French guide books allude to its manifold beauties 
and attractions with a brevity which implies that their acquaint- 
ance with them is very slight indeed. And yet it may be 
safely affirmed that most people would like to go to Arcadia if 
they only knew the way. For there is an imperishable charm 
about the name, as well as the ideas it suggests, to which no 
one is insensible. And Quimperlé in addition to having ob- 
tained this flattering appellation for its beautiful situation and 
idyllic surroundings, is still so full of the glamour of picturesque 
incident and the spirit of old romance, that time seems to have 
passed over it with folded wing and left it a veritable anachron- 
ism in the prosaic present, to which, indeed, it does not appear 
to belong at all. 

But I must now proceed to describe where it is to be found, 
and what it is like. 

The ancient Arcadia, as everybody knows, lay far away amid 
the green bowers and silver fountains of the Morea. But its 
modern representative lies in one of the wildest and most 
austere regions of old Armorica, where it forms a pleasant oasis, 
and is certainly the most charming spot in the whole length and 
breadth of Western France. The town of Quimperlé is divided 
into two parts, called /a haute ville, and la basse ville, and the 
latter lies in a cup entirely surrounded by high hills, which the 
Bretons term mountains. It is situated at the confluence of two 
little rivers called the Ellé—on whose banks Clovis halted with 
his hosts when he invaded Brittany—and the Isole, which, after 
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having coquetted with each other for some time at a distance, 
finally join hands and become united under the joint name of 
the Laita. After this, they flow on harmoniously together as if 
they were agreed. But previously the difference in their respec- 
tive characters is exhibited in a very marked manner. For 
while the gentle Ellé glides along placidly through fertile vales 
and dewy meads, and over a bed of silver sand, which it seems 
to leave reluctantly, the impetuous Isole precipitates itself hastily 
over the rocks which impede its progress, and in some parts 
appears to resent their obstruction wrathfully. Meanwhile, the 
ancient town on its banks is most wonderfully picturesque, 
particularly that part of it called La rue du Chateau; for this 
street runs between both the streams, and its houses are nearly 
all adorned with fair gardens sloping down to the water’s edge, 
which have a charming effect in summer time when the trees 
are in full foliage, and the land lights itself up with flowers. 
The ascent from the lower town to /a haute ville is somewhat 
steep. But you are indemnified for the fatigue it imposes by 
the novelty of the scene, and by finding that the upper region 
is even more quaint and original than the lower, because the 
streets there rise in tiers one above the other in a very fantastic 
fashion ; and with its convents, its churches, its old grey walls and 
decaying buildings—all interspersed with wreaths and clumps of 
the freshest verdure—it presents an ensemble as unique as it is 
fascinating. Besides, when you ascend a little higher and look 
around you, you experience that much coveted pleasure, a new 
sensation. And you begin to fancy that you must be under a 
spell when you realise that you are, so to say, in touch with the 
far-off past; and that, in addition to the outward and visible 
relics of bygone ages which crop up on every side, the ground 
beneath your feet is a veritable palimpsest which covers innumer- 
able records of undated antiquity. But so it is. For Nature is 
her own biographer; her inscriptions whether seen or unseen 
are written and graven on the rock for ever; and in this strange 
land many of her hieroglyphs are so very ancient that, while 
tracing them, you seem to breathe again the morning of the 
world. Moreover, the shadowy region of legend and romance is 
around you everywhere. And you feel that you must certainly 
have arrived in Wonderland when you discover that you are 
within easy reach of the fabled Avalon, the enchanted Wood of 
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Brocéliande, the Land of Promise (Plougastel), and above all, 
quite close to Bluebeard’s Castle—the ancient Clohars—where 
“ The terrible Comorre,” * as he was called, cut off in succession 
the heads of six of his wives, whose spirits, according to popular 
belief, still haunt the place and make their cries heard there 
after nightfall. 

Thus, with such interesting surroundings superadded to its 
own endemic attractions, it is almost needless to say that the 
modern Arcadia is a delightful place to sojourn in during the 
summer season. It is one, too, which I would strongly recom- 
mend to exnuyés and newly-married people. No—there really is 
no latent sarcasm in this, nor is any offence meant in thus bracket- 
ing these two classes together. It is merely fruit gathered from 
the tree of knowledge—or, as one might say, a fragment of fiz 
de stécle philosophy. For we all know now that the honeymoon 
will wane as well as other moons. And when it does, when its 
fairy brightness has faded down to the light of common day, a 
little help from the outer world and from extraneous circum- 
stances is not at all amiss. On the contrary, the thought of 
having something new to see, some curious and beautiful place 
to visit each day, not only gives a great fillip to ebbing zest, but 
imparts a fresh charm to vacant hours as well. And surely it 
would be superfluous to add that every pleasure is doubled by 
being shared! Indeed, I need not go far afield for an instance 
to prove the negative of this, for I have one at hand, and here 
it is: Of course the very first place I visited on getting to 
Quimperlé was Clohars ; and though on reaching that haunted 
and mysterious ruin I was somewhat disappointed to find that it 
has dwindled down to a few dismantled walls surrounded by a 
fosse, and thickly covered with ivy, thorn trees, and brambles, I 
consoled myself by the thought that I was actually zz the Forest 
of Carnoét,a place so full of old-world charm that I almost 
expected to meet the Spirit of the Past face to face in its green 
arcades, Besides, it happened to be one of those bright, glad 
days on which it seems good to be alive. And with the 

* It is among the things not generally known that this ‘‘ Terrible Comorre,” Comte de 
Poher, who was one of the reigning Dukes of Brittany in the 6th century, and a con- 
temporary of King Arthur, was the original of Perrault’s celebrated hero—Bluebeard, and 
called ‘‘ La barbe bleue.” But as his residence lay hidden away in the green depths of 


the Forest of Carnoét, Sister Anne would presumably have watched a long time there ere 
she saw ‘‘ anyone coming.” 
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swallows skimming the river, flowers shining on the sward, and 
sunbeams in the sky, the whole scene was so fraught with sweet- 
ness and pleasantness, that all I wanted was some person or 
persons to share the pleasure with me. But though I straight- 
way sought to summon to my side a few familiar spirits who I 
knew would enjoy the day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade, 
as'much as I did, they would not come at my call. And though, 
remembering the old axiom that imagination, if it be strong 
enough, is almost as good as reality, I then endeavoured to 
endow the objects around me with personality, and tried to 
fancy that I was satisfied with their companionship, it would not 
do. They remained dedolent and unresponsive. And, as if 
struck by the absurdity of my seeking to evolve an al fresco 
party out of such a germ as one solitary individual and a single 
sandwich, the nodding grasses seemed to wave aside the subject 
with disdain, the trees shook their heads in derision, and even 
the sun appeared to twinkle at me facetiously, as though he were 
enjoying my unsuccess and laughing to scorn my impotent 
efforts at “ make believe.” 

Thus I was obliged to abandon the idea of peopling my 
solitude by any mental process whatever. But I must say that, 
if anything could have compensated to me for my solitariness, it 
would have been the exceeding fairness of the little world 
around me just then. For it was an ideal scene—and as 
beautiful as it was unique. 

Among the many quaint and curious things to be seen at 
Quimperlé, its two churches, Sainte Croix and St. Michel, hold a 
prominent place, both being remarkable in their way. Indeed, 
the former is considered to be one of the finest monuments in 
Finistére. And there can be no doubt that, though the exterior 
is severely simple, and, owing to its circular form and its cupola, 
it looks more like a Roman temple than a church, the interior, 
with its enormously high altar, placed right in the centre of the 
building, is very striking and original, and suggests Byzantine 
work. It is said that the first monastery in these parts was 
founded by a British king—Gunthiern, king of Cambria—and as 
the subterranean crypt, which still exists at Sainte Croix, dates 
from the same era, this circumstance imparts much additional 
interest to the 'church and endows it with the charm which 
always belongs to great antiquity. But though St. Michel, which 
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is in the upper town, only dates from the 16th century, it forms 
a very effective feature in the scene, too—and so does the ruined 
church of St. Colombin. Although the latter is in such a very 
dilapidated condition at present, that the American who found 
fault with Rome “ because its public buildings were so much out 
of repair,” might certainly take exception to z¢ on the same 
score. 

There is a wonderful féte held at Quimperlé every year called 
“The Pardon of Toulfouén,”* (its sub-title being La foire des 
oiseaux) and I was fortunate enough to be in time for it this 
year, and to find the whole town galvanized into temporary 
gaiety in consequence. On the day it took place (Monday, the 
6th of June), I drove to Toulfouén, which lies at the edge of the 
Forest of Carnoét, and on reaching the spot, I found a very 
striking and animated scene in full progress. Indeed, it 
reminded me forcibly of fairs that I had seen in Ireland, mznus 
the fighting and f/us the trees. For there were white tents 
gleaming among the foliage, flags flying, banners waving, strains 
of music floating on the air, a vast concourse of people (about 
15,000), all in holiday attire, and a number of merrymakers 
dancing in a ring under the green forest boughs to the old 
familiar sound of bagpipes! Truly, it formed a striking, as well 
as a beautiful, picture—full of colour, movement and variety. 
For the Finistérien costumes, which are extremely picturesque, 
contrasted finely with the vivid green of the sward under foot 
and the interlaced branches overhead ; the weather was simply 
perfect ; there was a soft little breeze which rippled the foliage 
and cooled the air; and the sun was shining with all his heart, 
as though he knew all about it and was determined to contribute 
his guéta to the general enjoyment likewise. 

Nothing is sold at the Pardon of Toulfouén except birds. 
And after they have been duly blessed (this is part of the 
performance), when a young man buys one of them and presents 
it to a young woman, it is a token that he wishes to marry her. 
I believe that these ornithological proposals are very generally 
accepted, too—even without much or any previous acquaintance, 
thus proving that the relative value of a bird in the hand is fully 
recognised in Arcadia as well as elsewhere. 

* These Pardons, which are semi-religious fétes, are a speciality of the country, and a 
great number of them are held in Finistére during the year. 
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One of the pleasantest walks at Quimperlé—where delightful 
excursions of all kinds abound—is along the banks of the river 
Laita to the ancient Abbey of St. Maurice. But, as it is 
between six and seven miles from the town, and I wanted to get 
back in good time, I started at that lovely hour when silence is 
just straying into sound, and when nature is only beginning to 
open her eyes. The result was that everything about that walk 
was exceptional and had the charm of novelty. For, being a 
Christian and not a lark, I do not usually rise with the sun. 
Indeed, I have often asked myself why should I—or anyone 
else—do so? Is there any valid reason why the movements of 
that distant luminary should regulate mine? None whatever. 
On the contrary,as I always say, let the heavenly bodies mind 
their own business, and let ws mind ours. There is room enough 
and space enough for all—for the solar system and our systems 
too. So, that point being clearly established, as a rule I wait 
until the world is well aired, and satisfactorily prepared for 
my reception before I enter on the scene, and I generally find 
that I jam a gainer by the plan. But, of course, all this only 
applies to being at home, where the monotony of life is so 
terribly trying, and where one breathes fog and smoke instead 
of air. For abroad, all the conditions of existence are changed 
at once; and in a favoured region like the modern Arcadia, the 
sojourner is so invigorated by the clear atmosphere and bright, 
expressive skies, that early rising becomes a pleasure instead of 
a penalty. 

But to return to my walk. I fancy there are but few in this 
artificial world of ours who know how fair and sweet an early 
summer morning can be; how beautiful the birth of a new day 
seems in the soft silence of the country, when the dew of the 
morning is still glistening on tree and flower ; and what delicious 
sensations are engendered by being abroad at that stilly hour 
when the voice of nature only is heard! For it is certain that 
things go on then between the sun and the dew, the woods and 
waters, and the birds and flowers, which the sleeping world 
around is quite unconscious of. And while the birds sing more 
sweetly when no one is listening to them, and they know that 
they have the world all to themselves, the air, unpolluted by 
sighs and tears, is so fresh and pure at that early hour that 
every breath of it seems like new life. Thus, for every reason, 
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a walk in Arcadia on a smiling summer morning is a thing to 
be long remembered, if, indeed, it could ever be forgotten. And 
on the occasion in question the joy of motion possessed my 
soul to such an extent that as I sped along I almost felt as if I 
could have walked on for ever. But then, wherever I looked, 
whether up to the forget-me-not sky above, or down on the fair 
green earth beneath, there was gladness and brightness around 
me everywhere. As for the hedges, flushed with the bloom of 
roses and honeysuckle, and starred with a little silvery wild 
flower which is called Sainte Marie, they were a dream of 
beauty. The dark shadows which lay sleeping on the hillside, 
too, assumed the most ethereal hues when the sun’s light 
became stronger. And though the river seemed to glide lazily 
along, as though it were still too sleepy to begin its usual 
business of reflection—I liked to watch its gradual brighten- 
ing up, and found it a most pleasant companion for a morning 
walk. 

Meanwhile, on reaching St. Maurice, it struck me as being 
one of the most impressive and interesting ruins I had ever 
seen. It was founded in 1170 by Conan IV., Duke of Brittany, 
and it stands at the southern end of the forest at a place called 
Clohars-Carnoét, near the great Roman road which leads from 
Vannes to Hennebout and Quimperlé, etc. This fine remain 
is surrounded by ancient fortifications, gigantic rocks, and 
groves of stately trees, many of which are the growth of 
centuries, and it rises in the midst of a scene wherein softness 
and wildness are so subtly blended that it is like a poem, or, as 
I might say, a romance in rock and river. Moreover, asif to 
complete the beauty of the spot, the Laita just at this particular 
part widens into a sort of lake, whose surface is so clear and 
pellucid that it reflects the foliage on its banks as faithfully as if 
there were another forest beneath the wave. 

It may be readily imagined, therefore, that the Abbey of St. 
Maurice forms a delightful objective point foran excursion. But 
as I have already mentioned, the modern Arcadia has so many 
allurements and attractions that it might be said to have some- 
thing for everybody ; sport for sportsmen,* ruins for antiquarians. 


* In the interests of those who love sport as well as scenery, I must mention that there is 
excellent trout and salmon fishing to be had at Quimperlé and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, 
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rocks and dolmens for geologists, and strange, unfamiliar phases 
of nature to stimulate the brush of the painter and the fancy of 
the poet. Indeed, the wonder is that it has been so long left in 
obscurity and not discovered before. For though it lies at the 
end of the earth, as the name of the region implies (Finistere), 
and though you cannot get from London thither in less than 
twenty-four hours, when the journey is over you feel glad that 
you have come, and are quite ready to admit that the modern 
Arcadia is well worth going any distance to see. 


MATILDA CREAGH. 
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Grasp the Skirts of happy Chance. 
GRASP THE FIRST—SLIPPED. 


“ THERE was a sound of revelry by night,” for Lady Claverton’s 
ball was being held in the Park Lane mansion. The spacious 
rooms were crowded; up and down the wide marble staircase, 
profusely decorated as it was with luxuriant palms and costly 
flowers, went and came the many visitors; some arriving late, 
having dropped in from other assemblies, others departing to 
“look in” at “fresh scenes”; the music of the band poured 
forth its inviting strains, and the swish and trample of feet, and 
the gay laughter and voices of the dancers, bore testimony to 
the fact that the entertainment was a success. 

In the open doorway lounged aman. He was not dancing; 
from his cool, utterly unruffled appearance, and the absorbed 
expression of his countenance, he had not joined the giddy 
throng for some time, if at all. And yet he did not bear the 
bored, 4/asé, intensely weary air, adopted by the generality of his 
sex nowadays. There was a concentrated look on his face, and 
his dark eyes were fixed with unswerving gaze upon the brilliant 
moving throng. Now and againa sudden light flashed from 
them that irradiated his quiet features, like a quick gleam of 
sunlight on the still, dark waters of a lake, as his head turned to 
follow someone. As that someone passed from his vision, 
vanishing in the crowd of terpsichorean devotees, so did the 
brightness pass from his face, leaving it shadowed and composed 
as before. 

“You are not dancing, Mr. Fanshawe,” said the voice of his 
hostess at his elbow, as she lightly tapped his arm with her 
plumed fan. “From choice is it, or do you wish for intro- 
ductions? But perhaps,’ she added with a slight smile, “ you 
are like the rest of the male sex, too done up for such 
exertion.” 

“No, Lady Claverton,” he said, bending his tall head towards 
her, “Iam honestly not in the humour for much dancing to- 
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night. But I have danced, and I am engaged for one more. 
That is all I care about.” 

“You have come here then just for those two dances?” she 
said interestedly. “Will the second waltz be with your first 
partner ?” 

“Yes,” he replied simply, “ with my only partner.” 

She looked at him, read something in his eyes, and began : 

“T must tell you, Mr. Fanshawe—Bruce—let me call you so, 
I have known you so long, and I have gauged your secret—nay, 
do not look so—so—stand-offish I was going to say. I am 
your friend, and I must tell you just this, Mrs. Dalmaine aims 
high and means to be the mother-in-law of—well, she thinks 
her daughter’s head just the right shape for a coronet.” 

Bruce Fanshawe started. The dark eyes grew darker, and 
the firm mouth a little more set. 

“ Why do you tell me this, Lady Claverton ?” 

“«Forewarned is forearmed’ and—I like you, Bruce, and I 
also like Hope Dalmaine. There, I will say no more, perhaps 
I have said too much—if so, forgive me. Now I must go.” 

A few minutes later, with eager face and glowing eyes, Bruce 
Fanshawe was threading his way through the maze, on and on 
down the long room, till he reached the farther end, where a 
girl was seated, while her partner leaned beside her, idly talking 
to and fanning her. Her eyes were on her lap, seemingly intent 
upon the pattern of her bracelet, but the rich colour was slowly 
mounting to her dainty, rounded cheeks, and a faint tremor— 
the sure sign of consciousness—passed over her. 

She knew who was drawing near, and, try as she would, the 
blood would bound through her veins with delicious rapidity, 
and the pulsations of her heart quicken. 

“The next is ours, I think, Miss Dalmaine,” said a voice 
beside her. 

She rose, held out her hand for her fan, bowed to her late 
partner, and laid the other on the new-comers arm. The swift 
blush had deepened to richest pink now. 

Together they passed out of the ball-room, into the cool, 
dimly-lit conservatory beyond. Still neither spoke. Silence is 
often more eloquent than words. That they understood each 
other was evident, fcr their steps turned in the same direction 
down the quiet path, away into the shadow and solitude of a 
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palm-secluded recess. A small fountain threw up high columns 
of water, which fell again with musical splash into the basin 
around it. That sound seemed but to intensify the seductive 
charm of the spot. 

It was an ideal retreat for lovers, and these two were lovers, 
though as yet unconfessed ones. 

The girl was the first, as ever, to recover from the strange 
spell which held them both. The slight laugh which accom- 
panied her remark savoured more of nervousness than of mirth, 
as she said : 

“Do you mean to dance with me here Mr. Fanshawe ?” 

“TI did not think of dancing, Miss Dalmaine. Would you 
rather do so, or do you mind very much if I ask you to sit this 
one waltz out with me?” 

“It is certainly very hot and crowded in there,” nodding her 
dainty head backwards in the direction of the ball-room, as she 
half-evaded his question. 

“And I have something I want very much to say to you, 
to-night, Miss Dalmaine. I will find you a cosy seat. Ah! 
here we are, just the very thing.” 

He pushed the two cane chairs back a little farther, watched 
her settle herself in the low lounge, and then dropped into his 
seat beside her. As he had arranged it they were completely 
hidden from view. He leaned forward with his arms resting 
along his knees, and his hands toying with the ribbons of her 
gown. But he did not speak for atime. Faintly reached them 
the slow, soothing notes of one of Lowthian’s dreamy valses, 
mingling with the clearer drip, drip of the water. 

Hope Dalmaine never listened to falling water again without 
seeing that dim-lit, palm-shadowed spot. 

“ How lovely the palm-trees are,” she said at last, putting out 
one white-gloved hand to stroke the glossy leaves of a plant near 
to her. 

“Yes,” he answered abstractedly. “Miss Dalmaine 

The girl knew what was coming. His eyes had spoken what 
his tongue as yet had failed to say, and a sudden desire to 
postpone the blissful and yet dreaded moment assailed her. 

“They look beautiful, here,” she went on, clinging still to the 
safe subject of the palms, even as her hand clung as if for 
assurance to its smooth broad foliage, “but just imagine how 


” 
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far more lovely they must look in their. own place, waving 
about in the breeze under the glowing sunlight.” 

“Would you like to see them in their native country?” he 
asked, bending a little nearer to her and letting his dark glowing 
eyes rest on her face. His expression added intensity to the 
simple words. Hope Dalmaine unfurled her fan and moved it 
slowly backwards and forwards. 

“In tropical climes? Yes, I should like to travel. Have 
you done much in that way, Mr. Fanshawe?” she asked. 

She was dallying with her fate and she knew it, enjoying the 
delicious uncertainty of these last few moments of freedom. 
The passion-moved face opposite her told her that soon, in 
another minute or two, she would have for ever to lay down her 
freedom, and accept the domination of her master. Although 
the bondage is one she has sought and the cords are ropes of 
love, still no girl living but feels the restraining desire to put off 
that moment of abdication. 

“Yes, I have travelled too much, I often think, for there is 
little fresh for me to see. I have travelled too much alone. I 
must try companionship next time.” 

For the life of her she could not control the burning blush 
that spread from brow to chin, and she stooped quickly to 
examine the glittering buckle of her tiny shoe that was peeping 
out from under the folds of her satin gown. 

“I thought my buckle was broken,” she said, and even her 
voice betrayed now her nervousness. 

“No,” he said calmly, adjusting his eye-glass and gazing 
intently at the object under consideration, “the buckle and 
the shoe are perfect. Shall I add—and the foot that they 
adorn ?” 

“You are an adept at compliments, Mr. Fanshawe,” she said, 
“and you told me one day you had never paid any and did not 
know how to make pretty speeches. For a beginner, you 
promise well.” 

His face lighted up as he remarked that her speech admitted 
memory of his words. 

“There must be a beginning some time. Mine has come 
now. I have never felt any desire to make the attempt 
before.” 


‘Oh, well, never mind speeches, tell me something about these 
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travels of yours,” broke in the girl with nervous abruptness. 
She had seen how quickly the conversation could be turned 
into the channel into which it must ultimately flow, and she was 
not yet prepared to let her little “ bark attendant sail” on those 
waters yet. 

Oh, foolish foolish Hope! Fate may not be played with, and 
“the skirts of happy chance” often sweep past us and are gone 
beyond our grasp while we dally over the “grasps” that would 
secure them ! 

“There is not much to tell—guide-books do that so much 
better for one now-a-days, and—Miss Dalmaine, 1 am thinking 
of travelling again.” 

Hope’s fan slipped out of her hand, and she bent to pick it 
up. 

“Yes?” she said. Surely her voice was lower, the clear 
girlish ring a trifle uncertain. “As you are fond of travelling, 
at least I suppose you are, you will be glad to have opportunity 
to continue.” 

“But this time I shall stay away. I am contemplating leaving 
England.” 

“Are you going far, Mr. Fanshawe?” 

“Yes, a far-off country. Though the journey is not long. I 
am going to India.” 

“Your friends will be sorry to lose you,” said Hope, and as 
she spoke she tried to raise her eyes to his. 

“ My friends?” he echoed. “I have not many, and only one 
that I hope will be sorry. And that friend I was hoping I might 
persuade—Miss Dalmaine, have you ever thought about—about, 
well, I wonder how you would like travelling ?” 

His meaning was pretty clear, but she strove to answer 
lightly. 

“Oh, I have travelled. I went with father last year to 
Germany. He was trying the waters. I cannot say I enjoyed 
my only taste of travelling. Father was very cross-grained, and 
I was very lonely and had to study so much.” 

“But supposing you went under different circumstances? 
Supposing you went with someone nearer, dearer to you than 
even a father, with one who was not cross-grained, who had no 
thoughts beyond your happiness and your comfort, with one in 
whose society you had but to study the most entrancing soul- 
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absorbing lesson life has to teach; given those conditions, do 
not you think that travelling might be—well, let us say, to put it 
very mildly—enjoyable ?” 

The little head had long since drooped, and her hands were 
pulling restlessly at that poor long-suffering fan they held. 

“Of course, for no one can life be a// roses, but if a strong 
hand and a very watchful eye are ever by, many, many of the 
sharpest thorns may be evaded. Miss Dalmaine-Hope, I told 
you I brought you here to speak to you. You must have 
guessed what it was. I am not good at hiding my feelings; I 
wish I could better do so, but——” 

“Ah, Hope, you little truant, here you are! I have been 
searching for you everywhere ! ” 

The clear, resonant tones of Mrs. Dalmaine’s voice broke in 
upon the Elysium into which those two were about to wander, 
and recalled them to the matter-of-fact everyday world with a 
most unromantic and very uncomfortable start. Mr. Fanshawe 
sat up, every drop of blood surging to his forehead and swelling 
the veins on his temples, while Hope, with an almost frightened 
air, like a child that has been detected participating in some 
forbidden pleasure, rose to her feet, and said: 


“Oh! mother, did you want to go? Is itsolate? I thought 
the programme was not half done.” 

“ My dear, you did not return to me after your Lancers with 
Colonel Fane, and that was three dances ago. Your other 
partners have been asking me your whereabouts, and Lord 


” 


Vanestone—— 

“Mamma! I did not think, I——” 

“Pray exonerate Miss Dalmaine from all blame. It was I 
who enticed her here,” spoke up the young man, looking directly 
into the haughty, severe countenance of “her mother” and 
bravely keeping his eyes there, though he knew the cold gaze 
he met was no favourable one and bore no hopeful promise for 
his future. 

“Say no more, Mr. Fanshawe. Hope is young, and this is 
only her second ball. She will learn wisdom with experience,” 
and Mrs. Dalmaine gave a wave of her hand to shew that she 
wished the subject dropped. “ Now, dear,” turning to her 
daughter and looking a little less frigid and dignified, “we must 
go. Your father has been called away very suddenly and took 
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the carriage. He was urgently needed, so I told him not to 
think of us. But Lord Vanestone has most kindly placed his 
brougham at our service, and is waiting to take us down. We 
are quite ready, Lord Vanestone,” she went on, turning to a 
gentleman who was standing a short distance off, for Mrs. 
Dalmaine’s elaborate train lay upon the mosaic-set floor for 
some feet, and prevented his nearer approach. “Will you bring 
Hope, and perhaps / may trouble Mr. Fanshawe?” 

She laid her hand on his arm as she gpoke, and in silence 
they followed the couple. 

The girl began to talk quickly to her companion, and a bright 
spot rose and burned on either cheek. 

Bruce Fanshawe’s mouth was firmly set and his face was quite 
white now. He saw through Mrs. Dalmaine at once and re- 
membered the words of his hostess; his heart felt like lead 
within him. He was prepared to do battle to the death if needs 
be for the girl he loved, but he knew how fearfully the odds 
were against him. 

What had he to lay in the scales against such a rival as 
Charles Sigismund, Lord Vanestone? He had no coronet, nor 
any prospect of one, to place upon that head, that was destined 
by so strong a will as Mrs. Dalmaine’s to carry one ; his family 
was old and of unblemished honour and far above that of the 
Dalmaines, but it lacked the one thing needful in the eyes ofa 
worldly, ambitious woman—a title; he had his career yet to 
make ; his rival’s was achieved—oh ! yes, the odds were fearfully 
against him! For what did youth, or love, or strong, ardent 
manhood, count against riches, title and an assured position? 
And, worst of all, he had lost his chance! While they had 
dallied there together ere taking the plunge into the “ocean of 
love,” she had been snatched from his side by that prudent 
maternal hand, and he was left on the bank alone ! 

“ Are you walking or driving, Fanshawe?” asked Lord Vane- 
stone, as he shut the carriage door on the ladies and the two men 
stood together on the pavement in the cool dawn, nodding a 
last good-bye. “Or perhaps you are not purposing to leave 
yet?” 

“Yes. I don’t care to go back again.” 

“Nor I. Come with me for a stroll to the club. I don’t feel 
like going home.” 
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They sauntered down Park Lane very leisurely, for the night 
was sultry, boding thunder, smoking as they went. 

“Not a bad affair, as such things go,” vouchsafed the elder 
man at last. “Iam not keen on dancing myself, such a terrible 
exertion.” 

“ And I have not had much chance,” was the other’s reply. 

“And from what I hear you are contemplating leaving 
England again?” asked Lord Vanestone, with faint interest. 

“Qh, nothing is settled. It is true I have had the offer of a 
capital appointment, likely to lead to rapid promotion, but I 
have not decided. It all depends upon——” 

He stopped, shook off the ash from his cigar and drew it 
vigorously for a moment. 

“Oh, it depends upon something, does it, or is it perhaps 
some-ove, eh?” And Lord Vanestone gave a chuckle as he 
looked at his young companion. “ Strange we should both be 
in the same unsettled state.” 

“Why, are you thinking of taking up an appointment ?” asked 
Bruce Fanshawe, astonishedly. Lord Vanestone was not one of 
the workers in the hive of this world. 

“Yes,” he said slowly and impressively, weighing out his 
words very much like they do on the stage. “ Yes, I am think- 
ing of applying for an appointment. And it has taken a deuced 
lot of making up my mind. But as I am pretty certain of 
success, I think I shall make the application to-morrow. I 
meant to do so to-night.” 

“To-night? At Lady Claverton’s ball, apply for an appoint- 
ment! I don’t understand you.” 

“No, I expect not,” Lord Vanestone laughed. “ Ah, here we 
are. You are coming in?” 

“No thanks, not to-night, or rather this morning, for, by Jove! 
there is the sun getting up and catching us late worms still 
about!” And Bruce Fanshaw looked up at the sky. 

He knew those soft golden beams were shining on the 
windows of her room. Was she thinking of him, and remember- 
ing that one low-whispered word, “ Till to-morrow !” that he had 
managed to say to her as her hand had rested in his for that 
brief hand-shake. She had pulled off her glove, and the touch of 
those small fingers lingered with him still. 

“Till to-morrow!” Ah, how many and many a to-morrow 
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would have to turn into to-day and pass away as yesterday til} 
the long roll of years would be accomplished ere those two 
should clasp hands again! 

It was chance had parted them! 

Might it not be chance that should bring them together 
again ? 

* * * * * * * 

Before one of the doors of a house in Harley Street, a perfectly 
appointed Stanhope stood waiting. The finely-matched horses 
champed their bits, tossed their curving necks, and stamped im- 
patiently. They had evidently been waiting some time, and, 
from the reposeful attitudes of the men-servants, were destined 
to wait yet longer. 

The young man, who was approaching with such an eager 
look of joyous expectancy on his face, paused as he caught sight 
of the turn-out, walked forward a few steps slowly and then 
paused again. 

He glanced up at the windows of the house. They were open 
to catch any faint breaths of air that might blow, and the 
sun-blinds were sheltering them. Flowers of brilliant hue 
ornamented the balcony of the drawing-room, a pretty green 
c.nvas tent framed in the wider part over the porch. As he 
raised his head to look up at the second storey, a light laugh 
reached him and then the deep tones of a man’s voice. He 
knew that voice instantly, and as the sound struck on his ear, 
his whole face changed and darkened and the glad jubilance 
died out of it. 

He passed on then, breathing heavily and with one hand 
tightly clenched. From a side street emerged a lady, and 
crossed his path—by chance! 

“ Ah, Mr. Fanshawe, you? I heard you were up to the eyes 
in business, settling for another flight from the old country ?” 

She held out her hand, and he had, perforce, to stop and greet 
her. 

“News spreads so rapidly now-a-days, Mrs. Coryton, that it 
does not always wait to be verified ere it has started on its 
gossiping flight. I have not yet decided whether I take the 
appointment. It depends upon P 

“ Ah! a decision depending upon another is always a tiresome 
thing to deal with, Have you been to see Mrs. Dalmaine? or 
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rather,” with a mischievous twinkle of her bright eyes, “I should 
say, Miss Dalmaine ?” 

“No, I have not called there.” 

“No? I thought perhaps you had as you were coming from 
that direction. Oh!” looking past him on up the street, “I see 
the visitor is there already. That is Lord Vanestone’s carriage. 
One does not often see such a perfectly matched pair. Well,” 
with a light laugh, “we all know zs business! I wonder if he 
will get the appointment for which #e is applying? I think 
there is little room for doubt.” 

“T am stupid this morning, I think, Mrs. Coryton, but I do 
not understand you quite.” 

He lifted his hat from his head as he spoke, as if he felt the 
heat too much for him. 

“Surely you must know to what post he is aspiring?” she 
queried, clasping one hand over the other on the gold mono- 
grammed top of her parasol as she leaned upon it. “Every one 
has found that out long ago. Not that he ever made it a secret. 
Lord Vanestone is at the present moment trying to persuade 
Hope Dalmaine to become Lady Vanestone. It will not take 
much persuasion, I should think. She is a lucky girl to bear 
away such a prize at the very commencement of her first season. 
He is enormously rich, and avery good fellow. A trifle old, but 
like good cheese, all the better for that. Mr. Fanshawe,” look- 
ing at him keenly, “are you ill? Excuse me, but you look as if 
the heat were too much for you.” 

“Oh no, thank you, Mrs. Coryton, the eat is not too much 
for me. I must get accustomed to that, I shall soon have 
plenty of that to bear.” 

“Tf you go.” 

“Yes, certainly, as you say, 7/ I go. But I think you may 
leave that small word out. I shall go.” 

“Your friends will be sorry to lose you.” 

Her very words! Sorry! Yes, for a passing moment, but 
was not his place already being filled up by the very man he had 
hoped to supplant to-day? There is no time for regrets in this 
nineteenth century—one might lose a chance for the future 
while bemoaning the chances of the past! And fancy letting a 
coronet slip, and a title, and a long rent-roll, while one was 
foolishly spending one’s moment’s in idle regrets ! 
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“Oh, I think my friends will be able to bear my loss with 
equanimity, Mrs. Coryton, they are so few. They survived my 
absence before, doubtless they will pull through again. You 
flatter me when you tell me I shall be missed. Who was it said 
that one’s value in this world was easily estimated, by putting a 
finger in water and then taking it out? That is about the size 
of the gap I shall leave.” 

His face had a smile on it, as the words were clearly 
enunciated—but what a smile! So did the Spartan boy of old 
smile as he drew his cloak about him to hide the fox that was 
gnawing at his very heart-strings. And so must men and 
women smile on, through torture, and despair, and heart-break, 
till the day shall come, when semblances may be done away 
with for ever, and we shall “ with open face behold. and see even 
as we are seen.” 

They parted as they had met, by chance, he to speed on his 
way with throbbing head and aching, agonised heart, and she, to 
smile over the “good turn” she had done her friend, Mrs. 
Dalmaine. Of course, Hope was a little sentimental, and 
Bruce Fanshawe’s eyes were enough to bewitch any girl, but 
such nonsense must be stifled, such sentiment crushed, by matter- 
of-fact common sense, and young men soon got over such things, 
especially when they went abroad. 

A few days later the P. & O. steamer, Orion, sailed from 
Plymouth, and among the passengers who stood on deck to 
watch the receding shores of England till they faded and were 
lost in the mists of evening, was Bruce Fanshawe. 

And in a bedroom in Harley Street a girl lay on her couch, 
her head buried in the pillows to stifle the heavy sobs that shook 
her from head to foot, and in her hand was clasped a bit of white 
gold-lettered cardboard. 

Only a ball-room programme! But dearer to her than every 
possession she had put together, for on it were some unreadable 
hieroglyphics! Had not fe written them there, had not “zs 
fingers touched that bit of enamelled paper ? 

And he was gone! Gone, without one word of farewell, 
without one note of explanation. Ah! it was cruel, cruel! 
To-morrow she would be herself again, and treat his memory 
with the scorn it deserved. To-morrow she would be proud, 
and let everyone see how little she cared! And let Aim know 
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it too, for would not the announcement of her engagement to 
Lord Vanestone be one of the choicest tit-bits for the Society 
papers of the week? But just for to-night she was herself, 
despairing, broken-hearted Hope Dalmaine, only one of the 
many foolish, trusting women who have staked their faith, their 
happiness, their all, on the weak reed of a man’s affection, and, 
like those many others, had found it fail ! 


GRASP THE SECOND—HELD! 


“Mr. FANSHAWE did you say, Lester? How strange of him 
to call to-night! Well, go and tell him if he care to wait a little 
time, I shall be down soon, but that I am just dressing.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt looked puzzledly at her reflection in the long 
mirror before which she stood, and said again, this time to 
herself, for her maid had left the chamber to fulfil the order: 

“How very strange of him to call to-night! He must know 
that Nora is away, he surely cannot have forgotten that! And 
it does not take much discernment to find out that it is not me” 
—with the very common disregard of grammar where that 
pronoun is concerned—“ he comes to see!” 

“Mr. Fanshawe says he will wait, ma’am, and you are please 
in no ways to hurry, his time is not valuable.” 

“ Ah, that is right, for I detest being flurried over my toilet, 
and I know Lady Vanestone will be late. She always is.” 

Downstairs in the pretty lamp-lit, softly-mellowed light of 
the drawing-room, a man was pacing slowly backwards and 
forwards, his hands clasped together behind his back, and a 
thoughtful frown knitting his brows. The rich, dark hair was 
plentifully sprinkled with grey on the temples, “strewn with 
the ashes of the past,” lines were round the dark, beautiful eyes, 
and the cheeks, though deeply bronzed by tropical suns, were 
hollowed. Time had left its footprints very indelibly stamped 
upon that brave, kind face, but those impresses had added 
strength to its characteristics and attraction to its features. 

“How foolishly nervous I am,” he said to himself at last, 
“utterly weak and foolish! To think that I have faced dangers 
out there, before which any man might have been forgiven for 
quailing, and yet now, at the mere thought of confronting a 
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gentle lady, and asking her a question, my heart beats, and my 
hand literally shakes—I must be weak indeed! I suppose my 
long solitude has made me unaccustomed to the manners and 
usages of society. I have lost touch with the world and its 
ways, have forgotten my savoir faire. And yet, perhaps, I 
under-rate myself. Ste did not seem to find me uninteresting. 
I can see her pretty eyes now, fixed on my face as I talked to 
her yesterday. Sweet little Nora, just the girl to make a man 
happy! Just the woman to take to one’s home, and settle by one’s 
fireside! So tender, so yielding, so lovable! One would always 
feel so very sure about her, always know just what she was 
thinking and going to do, and her belief in one would be so 
boundless! Why, I felt myself to be quite a hero in her eyes 
when I was talking to her, and saw those wide-opened blue orbs 
of wonder and undisguised admiration! Dear little girl! Ah, 
there is a picture of her! How like, what a capital likeness!” 

He paused before a cabinet, unlocked his hands, and took up 
a huge gilt and silk-brocaded decoration in the fashion of a 
frame. A girl’s face looked up at him from between the 
cupids, roses, and twining love-knots, a face, just as he had 
described it, sweet, and innocent, and trusting, but almost 
peculiarly child-like. A sharp contrast to the travel-and-time- 
marked face that was bending over it, a face that bore on every 
feature, in every curve, the shadow of a history. 

The opening of the door behind him, caused him to set down 
the small object quickly and turn. 

The maid had re-appeared. 

‘**My mistress is very sorry to be so long, sir, but there has 
been a little bother over the fit of her dress; she hopes you will 
excuse her, sir, and here are some papers from the library you 
may care to see.” 

“Oh, thank you. Tell Mrs. Mordaunt on no account to 
disturb herself. I am quite happy, and making myself at home. 
She must not be surprised if she-hears the piano, that is always 
an amusement for me.” 

The maid curtseyed and departed, leaving the visitor again 
alone. 

Had he but known it, “chance” was busy at work again 
hovering near. 

Nora Mordaunt’s fate hung on the vagaries of that fickle 
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goddess, who had once before meddled in the affairs of this 
man. Her hands were even now fingering at his thread of life, 
turning and twisting it hesitatingly about, just as he himself was 
hesitating on the shore of that sea where he had once before 
been shipwrecked ere he had even started. 

Again was he there on the brink, ready to launch forth and 
bear another with him on its broad,tempting bosom, and while 
chance—shall we call it so ?—was giving him these few and, as he 
deemed them, unimportant minutes, she was really lingering 
near to repair a mistake she had once caused him to make. 

Another interruption. Again the door opened, but not to 
admit a “neat-handed Phyllis” this time. There was the soft 
frou-frou of silken skirts, the rustle of a woman’s sweeping 
train, a vision of beauty and lustre, then a clear, ringing voice 
said, as a diamond-crowned head looked back over a gleaming 
white shoulder : 

“Tell Mrs. Mordaunt not to hurry. There is no press for 
time. Ah!” 

The new-comer paused, a swift sudden colour:flooded face and 
neck, for one moment the lovely eyes drooped, then, holding 
out a slim hand, she swept forward, exclaiming : 

“Mr. Fanshawe! You! This is unexpected.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is—Lady Vanestone. You make me feel 
like a ghost of the past returned at the wrong moment.” 

He bowed low and gravely over her hand, but with not a 
vestige of a smile, and when he stood upright again, his face 
was very pale beneath its bronze. 

“T heard you were back, of course ; I have heard of you on 
every side, such a hero, such a lion e 

“Oh, I pray you, go no farther!” he broke in. “ You make 
me feel such an arrant humbug. A man can but do his duty ; 
because it so happens that it is heard of and taken up and 
flashed about, that is no fault of his. Many another has done as 
well and better, only they have not had the — the — well, I 
suppose it would sound ungrateful to say misfortune ?—to be 
made such a fuss of.” 

“It would sound feigned humility,” she remarked, as she 
looked him coolly in the face, defying the blushes that still 
lingered so hotly on her cheeks. “Every man likes to be praised 
and made a fuss over, and if he pretend “otherwise, well,” with a 
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shrug of the shapely white shoulders, “one concludes he is 
inwardly revelling in his glory, and uses humility as a cloke to 
hide it.” 

“You are hard, Lady Vanestone.” 

“T am candid, Mr. Fanshawe. I mean to sit down. Will not 
you do the same ?” 

She sank back into one corner of the long lounge, a sort of 
Chesterfield couch, deliciously abounding in cushions, and waved 
her fan towards the other end. 

But the man did not obey. He pulled out his watch, 
adjusted his eyeglass—ah! how well she recollected that 
familiar action !—and carefully scrutinized the face. 

“T have waited twenty minutes. I do not think I can wait 
any longer.” 

“And yet you appeared to be very comfortably settled here 
when I came in. Your sudden desire to depart makes me 
conclude——” 

“Never draw conclusions, Lady Vanestone.’ Believe me, it is 
not safe.” 

“No? Well, your desire to rid yourself of my company is 
flattering !” she said sarcastically. 

“T never flatter.” 

“So you used to say.” 

“Nay, now I must retaliate in your own strain. You flatter 
me. I could not pretend to believe that anything I ‘used to 
say’ could have lived so long in Lady Vanestone’s memory.” 

She started, moved a little impatiently, and the diamond 
butterfly crowning her soft coils of hair trembled and emitted 
vivid sparks of fire. 

“You evidently do not credit me with possessing a good 
memory. Surely one can remember things a few years ?” 

“To be exact, eleven years.” 

“Is it?” she said, turning towards him, as he still stood beside 
her, propping up his shoulders against the tall chimney-piece. 
“Time flies.” 

“ And apparently leaves no traces,” he added, looking down 
on the beautiful, calm face beneath his gaze. “Notraces! I 
might say, only adds fresh charm.” 

“You do not find me altered? I ought tobe. I am an old 
woman now.” 


19* 
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“ How very old! For ‘an old woman,” with a swift smile as 
he emphasized the quoted words, “you have worn well, Lady 
Vanestone.” 

“TI cannot say the same of you; you have altered much.” 

She raised her eyes then, and looked at him, determinedly 
meeting his, but hers soon quivered and drooped. The expres- 
sion of those eyes was too powerful for her. 

He laughed, passed his hand over his hair, and said : 

“Now, / can truthfully say I am an old man. I am grey, 
lined and wrinkled, and I am forty! That sounds ancient, does 
it not? There is a staid, elderly ring about forty, that does not 
echo in thirty-nine.” 

She did not reply, and a silence fell between them. 

“We do not seem to have much to say, and my presence does 
not appear to add to your comfort, so I will remove it,” he began 
presently. 

“No, that is not fair,’ she exclaimed, with the impetuous 
girlishness he so well-remembered. “ You were here first, and 
possession is everything.” 

“But not if the possessor freely abdicate ! ” 

“Oh, if you wish to go, pray do so. Do not let me detain 
you,” she said petulantly, rising and sweeping across to the 
piano. “Only I imagined your business to be pressing, a man’s 
generally is, or he pretends it to be so; of course, a woman never 
has any business.” 

He was watching her, watching every movement of the 
graceful, tall figure, every expression on the changing, bewitch- 
ing countenance ; and as he watched, he knew that he loved this 
woman still, passionately, faithfully, and that, for him, Nora 
Mordaunt could never be anything! She had treated him 
basely, unfeelingly, casting him aside like a useless foil, so soon 
as she had trapped her larger prey, but Love is incompre- 
hensible, and often lives on more strongly after deepest stab. 
And it must ever be so, for Love is deathless. 

“Why should you imagine, because you, by chance, find me 
here, paying an evening call, that business has brought me? 
Why may not pleasure have to do with it ? ” 

“ Decidedly pleasure has to do with it—cela va sans dire, when 
Mr. Fanshawe is calling at Mrs. Mordaunt’s—and everyone 
knows that. Only—Nora is away.” 
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He flushed hotly, took up one of the ornaments near him, 
examined it minutely, and then put it back into its place. 

“You think I did not know that? My visit is to Mrs. 
Mordaunt.” 

“Qh, I know that.” She walked back to the fireplace, and 
took up her place at the opposite corner. One hand was toying 
with the row of diamonds that tightly clasped her small throat, 
the other hung straight and slim beside her. “And I know 
more. I am daring, you see; I even risk being told, only 
politely, of course, with one of those pretty speeches you have 
learned to make, to mind my own business. I know why you 
are here. Mr. Fanshawe, I wish you success. And I think you 
will have it. I know Mrs. Mordaunt very well, so I am behind 
the scenes.” 

She held out her hand impetuously, and what could he do but 
take it? She had pulled off her gloves a while ago, and now 
he felt again the soft warm touch of those little fingers. 

And it was eleven long weary years since last they had lain 
so tenderly, so confidingly in his ! 

How foolish he was to let their contact so thrill him, that 
every strong, steady nerve in his body was set a-tingling, and 
every drop of blood coursed madly, at fever heat, through his 
veins ! 

Was he going to let this chance meeting ruin his plans, alter 
his future, make him a fool again about a woman who did not 
care, and never had cared, a fig about him ? 

She had once ; how long ago was it? Yes, eleven years ago, 
she had once let him make love to her, and in return had played 
at making love too, just pour passer le temps, for Lamour fait 
passer le temps. Now he must be wise and remember the end 
of that saying: 


‘* Le temps fait passer l’amour.” 


No woman’s love could last so long, and besides—— 

Oh fool! that he was to go on dreaming thus. There never 
had been any love, so how could Time affect or kill what never 
had existed ? 

He became aware here that he was frowning in a most por- 
tentous fashion, not very complimentary to his companion, and 
that she was watching him now, with a long gaze that looked 
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almost wistful. But that was imagination. This rich and 
courted lady, who was so blessed with everything this world 
could give, could not possibly look wistful about anything! 

“T think you might confess to me. Don’t you know a woman 
dearly loves a love-story? And, after her own, nothing interests 
her so much as to be told the unavowed secrets of another. 
You will find me a sympathetic listener, Mr. Fanshawe. Old 
friends ought to have some privileges. Won’t you take me 
into your confidence? I know your secret. Do talk to me 
about it.” 

Her hand was lying still in his, and with it she drew him, as 
if against his will, towards the couch. Like one who follows a 
magnetic touch, he went and sat down there beside her. 

“ Now begin, or there will be no time.” 

“And you are sure I shall not bore you? You must have had 
so often to listen to the outpourings of some poor love-sick 
devil. ‘To see her is to——’” he began to quote, but she inter- 
rupted him with: 

“The story please. Never mind me.” 

“The story began a long time ago, Lady Vanestone. I must 
date it to eleven years back.” 

She started, flushed, trembled, and tried to draw away her 
hand. But it was firmly clasped in those strong, brown fingers, 
and she gave up the attempt. 

“Yes, a little longer even than that it is since I, to use the old- 
fashioned phrase, fell in love. I took the fever badly, you see I 
had not been subject to often-recurring small attacks, and when 
it came upon me it laid hold of me, mind, and body, and soul. 
I always was given to doing things in a wholesale manner. I 
though the girl loved me. I was unsophisticated, and did not 
know the ways of the world, perhaps because I had not mixed 
much with its inhabitants. I mistook play for earnest, one does 
occasionally forget, in the absorption of a game, that it is but a 
game after all. I forgot,and made it deadly earnest. My—my 
opponent in the game did zot forget. Of course I was beaten. 
He who stakes his all on a game often is. Well, I lost. But I 
had better not go on, Lady Vanestone, for you look bored, not 
amused. And it ought to be amusing to hear about a game.” 

“My looks belie me, I am not bored. Go on.” 

But she resolutely drew her hand away now, and turned a 
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little from him, leaning her cheek on her hand as her elbow was 
propped on the arm of the couch. 

“TI was afraid I should have to leave England, and I sum- 
moned up all my resolution and decided to stake everything and 
risk everything on one final throw. I would tell her I loved her 
and if she loved me in return, and I believed truly then that she 
did, she had dissembled so cleverly, and she was so young to be 
so worldly-clever, she would consent to come with me. That 
prospect was heaven, and if I had not been such a brain-turned 
fool, I should have known that man may not aspire to gain 
heaven on earth.” 

He paused, and passed his hand across his eyes. She did not 
stir ; her face was so averted he could only see her ear and the 
outline of one cheek. 

“Well, and did you make that throw ?” 

“No. Chance prevented me,and saved me from betraying to 
her how she had deluded and befooled me.” 

“Chance! What do you mean? Mr. Fanshawe! Bruce! 
Tell me quickly what do you mean by saying you were 
prevented.” 

She had sprung to her feet, and stood before him, with quick- 
coming breaths that heaved her bosom agitatedly, and her eyes 
burned darkly and large, while a brilliant spot glowed on either 
cheek. He rose too, and towered tall and broad above her. 

“Yes, Lady Vanestone, I was mercifully saved just by chance. 
I went to her house to tell her my little story, and at the door 
stood a carriage. My rival was before me. But I felt so 
confident, for I did not understand then, as I have told you, 
this game that could be played so differently, and I knew he 
would have to leave defeated, and I should step in victor. And 
then I met a friend of hers, who told me that Lord Vanestone 
was at that moment the accepted suitor for Hope Dalmaine’s 
hand. After that—well, apres la déluge, it matters little what 
occurs.” 

“ A friend told you that! Then that friend lied!” 

The vehement words burst from her lips with a passion born 
of outraged love. 

“Lied!” he echoed. “Then it was not true! My God! how 
I have been deceived !” 

“ And how you have wronged me!” 
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She flung herself back upon the couch, and buried her face in 
its cushions. 

“ Tell me,” he whispered, bending over her, “ Lady Vanestone, 
Hope, tell me just one word, that you did love me then! The 
past suffering will be as nothing when I know that you were 
true.” 

“Yes, Bruce, I was true. I loved you as dearly as you loved 
me. But you left me, what could I do?” 

She sat up, dashed the tear-drops from her eyes, and went on: 

“Tt cannot matter now. The love-story has ended; let us 
tell each other how it ought to have ended. You said to me 
that night, after Lady Claverton’s Lall, ‘till to-morrow, do you 
remember that ?’ 

“Remember! My life has been one vain striving to 
forget.” 

“Next day, early, I heard, my mother told me, you were 
negotiating about some appointment in India. I knew that and 
I thought,’—a deep blush overspread her beautiful, agitated face. 
“Well, I studied the map of India a good deal that day, and 
traced out the journey.” 

He crimsoned to his temples, and his face worked all over. 

“Then Lord Vanestone came, I had to see him. I told him 
I could not marry him, that I had not thought of him in that 
way. I was thinking of some one else so much, that I don’t 
recollect what I said. He went, and I waited all that day for 
you.” 

“Qh, fool that I was! And I believed the lie of another, 
and thought you were engaged. I was mad, rushed off to 
Whitehall, settled up there and then, and started for the North 
by the midnight mail. I was desperate, and thought I should 
go mad.” 

“JT heard you had gone to Scotland, and how eager you were 
to get this appointment ; what was there for me to do but think 
you had played with me, then grown tired of the game and 
thrown it up? After you had sailed, Iwas mad with wounded 
pride. I knew Lord Vanestone was a brave, true gentleman, and 
loved me. I wrote to him, begged him to let me change my 
mind and forgive me for being so vacillating. You know the end. 
We were married; he was all that was good and kind to me. 
But I was a widow six months afterwards.” 
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A short pause followed, unbroken by the slightest movement 
on either part, then: 

“You are sti// Lady Vanestone ?” he asked. 

“Yes, stil] Lady Vanestone, and likely to remain so. How we 
have foolishly upset ourselves raking up a dead past, but it has 
cleared up all. Hope Dalmaine stands vindicated in your 
eyes, does she not? Then we can bury her and her little love- 
story. And we are forgetting Mrs. Mordaunt ; Iam going with 
her to the Lyceum to see Ellen Terry as ‘ Nance Oldfield.’ I hate 
going alone, and Mrs. Mordaunt is very kind and will always 
go with me, although she does not care for theatres. Will you 
join us? I have a box, and we shall be glad to have a man to 
look after us. Ah, I forgot though, you have business. I may 
be in the way. I know!”—with that sudden impetuosity he so 
well knew—“ you go iustead of me. I can plead a woman’s 
unfailing excuse—a headache. And you can settle everything 
so nicely. I don’t think you will fail this time.” 

“ No, by Heaven, I shall not!” he burst out, “for I don’t let 
my chance slip again by dallying. Hope, my darling, my 
one and only love, as I loved you then, do I love you now, only 
more truly, more passionately. Years of absence have but 
fostered the growth of my devotion. Oh, I beg of you to hear 
me now. Do not pause—any moment may bring interruption— 
speak, tell me that that love has not grown in vain? My darling 
let this meeting that has come about by chance, repair the past. 
Will you, at last, be my wife?” 

He held out his arms, and she went to him and gave him her 
answer there, within his close embrace. 

Lady Vanestone’s box at the theatre was empty that evening. 


MEG DYAN. 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Christmas Day. 


IT is Christmas day—a real, old-fashioned Christmas—clear, and 
bright, and frosty. We stand together, a shivering group, on 
the steps of our little church, and exchange the wishes of the 
season. Inside, there is a stuffy smell of warm paint, occasioned 
by the new coating on the stove pipes, and the pretty old 
building is decorated with conventional ugliness, by texts in 
wadding, on a red paper ground, and by bunches of holly stuck 
into the candelabra, or nailed to the outside edges of the pews. 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to men,’ gleams conspicuously red 
and white from the chancel arch. 

Molly and I are coming out alone, hand-in-hand, when a 
touch stops us—“ Her ladyship wishes to pass,” says the verger— 
so Molly and I shrink back a little, and “her ladyship ” passes 
us with a fine smile — outside, she turns and gives me her 
hand. “A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Verney! I see you 
are alone, so your husband did not get leave after all. Well, at 
any rate, you are at home. Remember, four o'clock to-morrow 
for dear little Molly. I must hurry off! Oh, Mr. Simpson, I 
did not see you; thank you for that bright, suggestive sermon. 
Christmas is, as you say, something higher, more beautiful, than 
a mere social gathering. I havea large party to dinner, good- 
bye!” 

Mr. Simpson comes over to my side of the porch pompously. 

“ IT must congratulate you on being home again, Mrs. Verney, 
in your own country, and amongst your father’s kindred. The 
years of exile must have been very trying—very, but they are 
over now. How much longer has your husband to serve in 
India? Two years? Oh, they soon pass, and it is such a 
privilege to be home again!” 

“ T suppose it is.” 

“Of course,” he says, with a consciously superior smile, 
“particularly at this peculiarly English festival. I feel certain 
it will be a happy day to you, Mrs. Verney. I must hurry off 
now; I have the roast-beef club to attend to, and the workhouse 
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to visit, and the plum-puddings to taste. All of them very 
arduous duties, Mrs. Verney. Have you seen my daughter ? 
Beatrice, you remember Mrs. Verney? She is at home 
again.” 

Beatrice puts out a cold hand, and smiles a faded smile, as if 
her blood were frozen beyond thawing. 

“TI remember Mrs. Verney perfectly. I have often thought of 
her in exile. There is much that is interesting, of course, in a 
new life, amongst new surroundings, but Indian life is fraught 
with danger—especially for women !” 

“Danger?” I repeat the word rather hotly, but Beatrice’s 
faded smile confuses me. 

“ Especially for young women !” 

“Yes—you are all very naughty in India —or Simla—or 
somewhere,” breaks in a clear, high voice. “There’s no use 
denying it. Everybody knows it—at least, you are, if you get 
the chance! You see, you get into such idle, gossiping, useless 
ways. Indian ladies are very bad, aren’t they? You must tell 
me all about them—it’s no use trying to take me in—/ve read 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills’—and very plain they are, so I 
know all about you. It is a wonderful picture of Indian life, 
isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think they are any worse there than—than—“ere.” 

“Oh, nonsense, you’ve got accustomed to it—that’s all. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling says that you are very narrow and small, and 
awfully ill-natured. Do look at Lady Bolton’s back view. 
Doesn’t she look like ‘Ate disguised as a hippopotamus”? 
You've read the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ of course? Did you notice 
Miss Merivale’s bonnet in church? She’s trying to catch old 
Sammy, so she spends pounds on her bonnets, and I believe they 
are next door to the Bankruptcy Court. I call it positively 
wicked. Mr. Simpson, I will not sing in the choir again unless I 
may sit on the outside. Emily has not got a high note, and she 
only sits there to show her profile, and I am sure it’s not worth 
seeing. Good-bye, Mrs. Verney, I shall come and hear all about 
your naughty doings. I am always interested in experiences, 
and I never have any of my own! Now,I must positively go 
and suppress mother, and carry her off to dinner. I do loathe 
early dinner, but, mercifully, Christmas only comes once a year. 
Good-bye!” 
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Molly and I slip away unnoticed, and her soft little hand lies 
warmly in mine. 

“Is Christmas day in England nice, mother? Was Indiaa 
naughty place? Why do you look so funny ?” 

I look down into Molly’s earnest eyes, and sigh, “ Oh, I zsh 
I were back in India again. I wésk I were back.” 

“ Because of father? ” 

Molly is the only one who understands. 

The housemaid has gone out for the day, and the fire is very 
low. An unpleasant smell of burnt soup pervades the house, 
and I send Molly to shut the kitchen door. In a minute she 
comes back. 

“Cook says”—she begins with great importance—“ Please’m 
may she have her young man to dinner? He’s come un- 
expectedly, and he’s in the back place—where the sink is, 
mother—and will you excuse her dressing, please, and she'll put 
everything up at one time, and not show herself.” 

“Certainly, dear.” I only wish we could havea young man too! 

Molly goes out—still very important—and gives my message. 

“T told her, mother, and she says you are a kind lady, and her 
young man is washing his face in the sink now, with the soap 
cook cleans it with, and dinner is on the table, and, to save 
trouble, she has put the mince-pies on the sideboard, in the 
muffin-plate, and she says she hopes we won’t be long with the 
beef, because her young man is very hungry--that was not a 
message, you know, it’s only what she said.” 

But, although it is not a message, it gives me a hurried feeling, 
and I ring the bell as soon as I can, to let the young man and 
cook have the beef; then Molly and I eat the mince-pies, and 
Molly stands beside me whilst we drink father’s health in port- 
wine and water, and the healths of the servants, and anyone 
whose name we can remember. Then Molly takes her toys up 
to the nursery, with a promise of coming back for tea, and I 
sit on the low window-sill, and look out over the white, sparkling 
garden, with my hands folded on my lap, and a dumb ache at 
my heart. 

Home! the word has no significance for me, it seems. All I 
love is on the other side of the “Kala pane”! it is the old, old 
story of where the treasure is—and the heart ! 

Other Christmases seem so much more real than this one. I 
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remember the church at Lucknow, with its incongruous decora- 
tions. The poinsettias making flaming stars against a bank of 
green, the sunflowers hanging in a sickly, sentimental way over 
the sides of their pots, with their frills hiding their faces; the 
pews full of English soldiers—smart lancers, and the dark blue 
of the artillery, flanked by the “ thin, red line,” that is England’s 
glory. The regimental band is in the chancel, and the band- 
master is conducting. Over the chancel there is the same text, 
the old, old words of peace and good-will. 

The General’s wife touches me on the arm as I go out. 

“My dear, you are alone? Is your husband still in camp? 
You must come to us—dinner at 8! but come as early as you 
like. It is rather a ‘Highway and Hedges’ dinner, for homeless 
young men; but you will not like it any the worse for that, 
will you? Poor young things—it is Christmas Day !” 

“Oh, you have forestalled me,” says a bright voice. “ Mrs. 
Verney ought to come to me. I positively could not scrape up 
a creature for to-night because you are so dreadfully hospitable, 
Lady Brooke! There seems to be nobody I can do anything 
for at all—positively no one.” 

“Then you must come to us too,’ says Lady Brooke, with 
her sweet, kind smile. “It will be such a help; mind it is a 
promise, Mrs. Elton, and you must be your best, brightest, 
youngest self to-night. It is Christmas Day.” 

Mrs. Elton puts her hand through my arm. 

“My dear, you look charming, lovely! Is that an effort from 
home? How’s Molly? I have a great parcel for her to go in 
the very next box. She is to be allowed to play with it when 
and where she pleases, it is to sleep with her, and eat with her, 
and she may break it at her leisure. What are you going to do 
this afternoon? Come for a drive with me, like a darling, and 
back to tea. Iam expecting some of Jack’s friends, and you 
can help me amuse them. We might take acart-load of Christ- 
mas cards and oranges up to the hospital.” 

She slips her hand out of my arm, and puts her pretty, soft, 
young face close to mine. 

“T feel rather Jow, don’t you? I always do when the English 
mail comes in, but we will make the best of it, won’t we? and 
I won’t look on further than the paper-chase to-morrow.” 

Another picture. 
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Lady Brooke’s great room, with its lofty, grey walls, and 
pretty bamboo furniture, and delicate chintzes! We are all 
huddled up round the wood fire, and I have been given the 
place of honour on the fender stool. Mrs. Elton holds a hand- 
screen carefully between my cheek and the fire. 

“You are so reckless about your complexion,” she says. 
“Now J know the value of a complexion. If nature was not 
enough for me, I should resort to art.” 

Her eyes mischievously challenge the little circle round her, 
and then rest upon her husband. 

“It is no use looking at me like that Jack, because I should.” 

“Should you?” 

“Well, we need not discuss what you will do centuries hence,” 
says the General gallantly. “Anyhow, it will always be what 
you like.” 

Lady -Brooke has bustled away, under cover of the talk, and 
comes back with a little basket covered with muslin, with satin 
strings depending from it. She puts it on the fender stool beside 
me. 

“Just a little trifle for you all,” she says, “because of the day. 
Mrs. Verney must dip first, because she is alone.” 

She sits in her wide arm-chair and takes the basket on her 
knee, with that sweet, motherly smile on her good face, whilst 
we plunge our fingers in amongst the tissue paper, and draw 
out the little packets designed and marked for each of us. A 
photograph-frame—a pair of china salt-cellars—a little novelty 
of work—a shilling book! Dainty trifles that we lay by, some 
of us, amongst our hidden treasures, because of the kind thought 
that prompts the deed. There is much laughter and chattering 
over the little gifts, but there is feeling too! I see young 
Drayton, who has only been out a year, stroke her hand as he 
kneels beside her chair. I see a look I have never seen before 
on young Berners’ handsome, haggard face—there is even a 
softer note in Mrs, Elton’s voice—words do not come quite 
readily, and she falters over her thanks. 

“There! that will do,” says the General’s wife. “ Mrs. Verney 
may have the empty basket, because she works. We have some- 
thing more important to think of now, and you may just go in 
to dinner as you like.” 

Such a cheery dinner! Noisy, happy, almost childish in its 
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merriment. Mrs. Elton does not look at her husband any more, 
but down into the handsome eyes of the young man beside her. 
“Jack” is talking to me, and Lady Brooke herself seems to 
have let ten years of her middle-aged life fall from her, as a 
garment, but suddenly there is ahush. The khitmutghar fills up 
our glasses with champagne, the General rises and lifts his, and 
the lamp-light falls on his eager face, and white hair, and 
flashing eyes. 

“To absent friends!” 

Such a rush of memories comes with the sweet, familiar words, 
that my head is in a whirl. I feel as if the lump in my throat 
must choke me. Molly, at home, is clutching at my heart- 
strings. I have to laugh to save myself from tears ! 

The General has bowed his head in an absent way, and is still 
standing in the lamp-light. His wife’s soft eyes are watching 
him ; suddenly he seems to feel the magnetism of her gaze, and 
their eyes meet across the table, and both are full of tears. I 
remember hearing once of a story in their lives—an only son, 
who died—oh! twenty, thirty years ago! How impossible it 
seems for mothers to forget! 

Only last week, I met one of that happy party in the Stores, 
and he told me he was going to be married. He still kept the 
young, light-hearted look he wore that night, as he set down his 
finished glass. 

Drayton died of cholera last year. I saw him that night, 
staring at Lady Brooke, with his soul in his eyes, as if she 
reminded him of some one. 

But I noticed that young Berners set down his glass 
untouched. It seemed as if he could not drink it. He looked 
up, and caught Mrs. Elton’s eyes full upon him. 

“JT shall never leave this beastly hole,” I heard him say, with a 
harsh laugh. “I’m over head and ears in debt.” 

She leant closer to him, and laughed too. 

“ So are we,” she said. “We went into debt to be married.” 

“Was it worth the candle ?” he asked grimly. 

She looked across at her husband, and then down. I saw her 
lips form a word I could not catch. I think she said, “ Yes.” 

He took up his glass, and drained it with a reckless laugh, 
and then the hush was over, and everyone seemed to be talking 
at once. 
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He died suddenly three months afterwards! An accident, 
they said. There was a hurried funeral on an early April 
morning—a sale of his kit, at which his things sold very well, 
and his polo ponies fetched fabulous prices. He had been found 
in the doorway of his bungalow, shot through the heart. He 
might have stumbled over his gun, they said, in the darkness. 

I hope he did! Sometimes, when I knelt by his narrow 
grave, with its handsome marble slab, sent out by his father, 
and erected under my husband’s superintendence, I Jdelzeved he 
did! 

Well, the evening has come to an end, and our carriages are 
announced. The General has gone to fetch my cloak, and I feel 
a soft hand touching mine, and a quick voice in my ear. 

“You won't believe all they say of me, will you? I am not 
as bad as I am painted! You will give me the benefit of the 
doubt, won’t you, darling ? ” 

Mrs. Elton, of course. 

* * * * * * * 


I rouse myself with a start. I am still sitting on the low 
window-sill of my quiet room, but the white landscape outside is 
blurred by tears! I open the window, and pant for air. The 


church clock says that it is a quarter to three, and the bells are 
chiming for afternoon church. Molly comes running into the 
room, with a long slip of paper in her hand. 

“Mother, cook’s young man has drawed me a text! I’ve 
made the ‘ Peace on earth’ all vermilion, but the ‘Good will’ is 
very smudgey!” 
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bungarian Gipsies: their Customs and Music. 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the wandering tribes of people known 
in England as gipsies have no authentic records or quite reliable 
traditions of their own origin, there is little or no doubt now that 
they were primordially natives of India, and not of Egypt, as is 
frequently believed. This statement is well supported by com- 
paring Hindustani with the language spoken by the gipsies. 
For example, the word snow in Hindustani is /z7za@ and in gipsian 
him ; and the word for carrier in the first is Jaya and in the second 
/el; consequently in both languages Himalaya means the “ bearer 
of snow.” Other instances could be cited ; and it is now generally 
accepted that the gipsies were originally settlers on the slopes 
of the Himalaya mountains, and their first appearance in Europe 
may be fixed, or indicated rather, as being during the year 1417. 
The fact of their being called gipsies—long a puzzle to philo- 
logists—which is evidently a corruption of Egypt or Egyptian, 
may be traced to the advent of a particular band of these non- 
descripts coming into Europe in 1417-18, under the leadership of 
one Duke Michael of “Little Egypt.” It is presumed that they 
were. driven out of India at the period of one of the earlier 
Mohammedan invasions of that country; and although they 
were not generally heard of in Europe until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, there is full evidence of their existence in small 
and scattered communities. This probably accounts for their 
having so many different titles bestowed upon them by the 
inhabitants of the various countries in which, as time went on, 
they appeared. As, for instance, in France they were called 
Bohemians, because the first batch came indirectly from Bohemia 
in 1427, when they presented themselves at the gates of Paris 
and were refused admission. They were lodged at La 
Chappelle, St. Denis. The nickname for them across the 
Channel is cagoux, because they will not mix with people other 
than their own. The Spaniards call them Gztanos, and the 
20 
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Portuguese Czzanos, both words being corruptions of Zzugane or 
Tchingani, so christened by the Turks from a tribe still existing 
at the mouth of the Indus. 

Inhabitants of all countries and natives of none, these 
children of Nature call themselves Rommany, or, as we often say 
in England, Romany. Until George Barrow enlightened us as to 
the habits and dialects of these wanderers, it was believed that 
their language was a mere incongruous polyglot of every 
language under the sun, consisting of inversions and contortions 
of words and slang expressions. This has all been shown to be 
erroneous, though many of our own slang words come from 
the Rommany. “Pal” is pure Rommany for brother. The 
half-contemptuous expressions of “ Fiddle-sticks” and “ Fiddle- 
de-dee ” distinctly come from the same language, as “ Bosh” is 
Rommany for fiddle ! 

They are all more or less musical, though in England rarely ; 
in truth the English gipsy seems to be disappearing entirely, 
emigrating perchance, or dying out. Except, as far as can be 
ascertained, in Hungary and Transylvania, they have no fixed 
habitations or lezitimate callings, living in most countries on the 
“ glorious gospel of haphazard” principle, in a half-hearted sort 
of way, upon their wits, their cunning, and fortune-telling. 
They scarcely ever resort to violence, being of a too lethargic 
temperament to exert themselves about anything except when 
they grow jealous, and then their action is swift, fierce, and often 
fatal. Gipsies, as already hinted, come of a very ancient Indian 
stock, so ancient indeed as to defy all attempts to trace their 
first stock, and were unquestionably the victims of some dire 
vengeance, and, most likely, were dispossessed of all their 
belongings and lands by some other ancient race, even to their 
belief in themselves and their God or gods, for now they neither 
worship nor believe in anything, though they are quite prepared 
to call themselves Christians, and will pretend to embrace the 
religion of the people who permit them to settle in their midst. 
But in reality they remain heathens, cherishing the traditions 
of the fire worshippers, which in all likelihood they were at 
an early stage themselves. They will allow a priest or 
clergyman to baptise one of their children, but the rite has no 
significance for them until the eldest of the clan has held the 
infant over a large, open fire. Then is the child admitted to the 
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community. They have no word for paradise or heaven, but the 
dwelling-place, as they term it, of the devil is known to them as 
beng-ipe—the devil being deng. God they call Devel or Duvel, 
and the salutation Duveleste, “God be with you,” is a password 
of good fellowship and friendship among all the tribes. They 
hold that the earth (phno) has existed from eternity and is the 
origin of everything that is beautiful and pure. They declare 
that they fear both God and devil, and curse both when ill-luck 
or a death of one of their members overtakes them. They 
belicve in evil spirits, and exorcise them by casting brandy, or 
failing that spring water, over the person afflicted, or upon the 
graves of the departed. They swear by their dead, and the 
oath is solemn and inviolable ; in a hereafter, however, they 
have no faith. 

For centuries they have wandered .as outcasts and aliens ; they 
have no recognised state, no laws, no civilization ; and, as already 
indicated, no religion. The one exception to prove the rule 
being the gipsies of Hungary—as we shall learn, an apparent 
religion, rather than real. The gipsies are at home only in the 
open air, and their country is the whole wild, wide world. For 
everywhere Nature is the same eternal, powerful, sublime, 
inexhaustible mother, and in winter or in summer, in north or 
south, only the direst necessity would bring one of these sons 
of the wilderness under any roof, that is of the ordinary built 
house. 

In most countries the gipsies are only tolerated because they 
cannot very well be got rid of, but in Hungary, if not actually 
welcomed with open arms, they have, after long settlement (if 
such nomads can be called settlers anywhere), become a 
recognised, and indeed very important,element of the com- 
munity, and it is of the Hungarian gipsies, their music and 
their manners, that I am more particularly endeavouring to tell. 
It was the great musician Franz Liszt who first brought the 
gipsies of his native country, with their marvellous musical 
natures, to the notice of the public, and it was, as he acknow- 
ledged himself, their influence that had such a marked effect 
upon the style that he adopted, and tended to develop that 
genius that made him famous. In return he wrote a history of 
his favourite people, and set many hundreds of songs depicting 
their life and legends (such as they are) as written by the poets, 

20* 
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including that magnificent picture of them by Lenan, Dze drei 
Zigeuner. 

And, during quite recent years, the Archduke Joseph, com- 
mander of the Hungarian Honved Army, who has made the 
language, traditions and habits of the gipsies his special study, 
has, as it were, taken the Hungarian gipsies under his wing. He 
has had exceptional opportunities for investigating the mysteries 
of this strange race, and albeit the literature concerning them is 
enormous, the Archduke has been enabled not only to throw 
much fresh light upon the subject, but to correct many extra- 
ordinary errors that have too long existed. In Hungary there 
are more than eighty thousand gipsies, and about two hundred 
thousand in the adjacent Roumania. A grammar and a 
dictionary of the gipsy language has been published, and is 
certainly the most complete that has ever been issued. A news- 
paper correspondent has supplied some valuable statistics 
regarding the gipsies of Hungary, and from them we learn that 
there are twenty-four thousand Orthodox, twenty-three thousand 
Greek Catholics, twenty thousand Roman Catholics, and nine 
thousand Protestants of the MHelvetian confession, “which 
answers pretty well to the proportion of creeds in the districts 
which tolerate them, the Protestants being least inclined to 
permit them to remain in their vicinity.” In Hungary, as else- 
where, the gipsies are held up as bad examples of superstition, 
witchcraft, and most things that are evil. But they are not 
really half so black as they are painted, and though they will 
tell your fortune by the stars and the cards, they confess among 
themselves that they place no credence in their own prognosti- 
cations, but the “non-gipsies want fortunes told, so we tell them 
for their silver!” They, however, believe in omens and dreams. 

The marriage ceremony of the gipsies is very imposing and, 
barbarically speaking, impressive. The bride is always dressed 
in green and wears a wreath of tinsel. The bridal couple are 
married in church, but a civil marriage must always precede it, 
or it is not considered valid. The parents attend before the 
Chief of the community with the bride and bridegroom, who 
delivers an oration in very bombastic and high-faluting phrases 
of traditional custom, reminding them of the duties and require- 
ments of the married state; whereupon an earthen vessel is 
broken, and a great libation, in which brandy and wines play 
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conspicuous parts, takes place, and the festival is over. Then 
the young people—the bridegroom rarely being more than 
fifteen and the bride twelve—are considered married. The 
religious ceremony may not take place until years after the 
civil one, and is only done as a concession to Christian feeling. 
The Chief has full power to annul any marriage, irrespective of 
church rites or civil action at law. He also punishes offenders 
against morality, and adulterers receive a very great number of 
strokes with a heavy stick. The family life is very simple, and, 
generally speaking, happy. The father is absolute master of 
his house ; and where several families dwell together, they elect 
a magistrate from their midst and give him full power over each 
and all of the special community. He must be able to read and 
write, and he is expected to strictly observe the traditions and 
ceremonies of ancient times. 

And now let us turn to the music and musicians of Rommany 
Land ; their outdoor sports and pastimes. 

The gipsies hold that it is only in the open air that music 
should be played, and so in the open air they play, drawing from 
Nature’s ever-youthful magic that elixir of life, that fiery dew, 
that seems to go whirling through the listener like a sweet 
poison as they send forth their bewitching melodies. It suggests 
somewhat how music must have thrilled in those Bacchanal 
dances at the feasts of Dionysius. Perhaps some of these 
people sprang from the countries in Asia Minor, which were 
also connected with the most ancient of nations whose cult was 
a mystic Nature-worship, and which may probably have exercised 
all the magnetic influences of art, especially musical, upon the 
race, 

This is not historically proved, but there are many indications 
in the present music of Eastern lands which greatly resemble 
the gipsy music, and may be considered their highest ideal form. 
The leaning towards extreme divisions of the notes and scarcely 
perceptible shades, recall the enharmonic scales of India and 
Arabia, which have thirds and fourths of tones, whilst the Greeks 
established the diatonic scale, with the natural order of tones 
and half tones, which has become the foundation of the whole 
of Western European composition and construction. Their 
scale is itself essentially different from ours, which makes one of 
the most radical differences between the two styles. Gipsy 
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music shows this characteristic wherever it is heard, and even if 
sometimes the manner and melodies of the surrounding nations 
have had some effect upon it, still this is the peculiar and in- 
separable property of the gipsies, together with their mode of 
execution. It is already known that gipsy music forms an in- 
tegral part of the entire Hungarian national existence, and is 
never absent from any féte or celebration. And because it has 
so developed itself, the Hungarians claim it as their special pre- 
rogative. This has certainly come about through their humane 
treatment of this wandering people, for they have attached 
themselves to them more than any other nation, accepting their 
music with some self-sacrifice, perhaps, as to a true Magyar the 
Cygan must seem rather deficient in harmony. Naturally, the 
gipsies have given a new impulse to Hungarian music, at the 
same time the Hungarian melodies form a rich and easily con- 
vertible property for the gipsy improvisations. These latter, 
however, always remain the right of the gipsies—they make 
them their own by their own original treatment, and theirs they 
must ever remain. No doubt, to them, music is a kind of home 
and place of rest for the feelings, causing a re-union with the 
external power of such a houseless people, so void of other con- 
solation and religion. And to them music is what to other 
nations are their legends and poems; their national epics, in 
which are set forth the history of their race, their ages of 
suffering, their constant joyful renewal of life at the fountain of 
Nature, their pride, their hope, in fact the whole of the inner life 
of their outward and changeable existence. 

As far back as the thirteenth century the gipsies were 
numerous in Hungary and are mentioned by historians as famous 
musicians, and in the fourteenth century they had become an 
indispensable part of the national fétes and numerous festivities. 
About 1550, there was a virtuoso of the first rank called Karmann, 
who obtained great credit and wealth by his playing on the 
violin. It is difficult to fix upon the date of their first taking to 
what is now their chief solo instrument, the violin; the eighteenth 
century, however, was the great era of their most stupendous 
successes in the art, and they received applause and distinction 
hardly inferior to similar favours showered later upon the 
master, Paganini. To name the foremost, Michel Baran, we 
learn that he was called the “ Hungarian Orpheus.” He was the 
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victor in a contest of the twelve best violinists in the world, 
which the magnates and rich patrons of these players brought 
about. The mere fact of this second “ War of the Wartburg ” 
was sufficient to establish emphatically the importance of these 
half-wild people and rivals in music. About 1772, Csinka Pauna 
was the chief virtuosa. In spite of a slight deformity she had 
a very pleasing presence, and was distinguished by good 
manners, delicacy and probity, and she dwelt, at least during 
the severest part of the winter, in a good solid house which had 
been given to her by her artistic admirers. Her death was 
universally mourned and celebrated, with praises of her virtues 
and abilities in song. 

In quick succession there followed a great number of these 
virtuosi who were also composers, since they had to extemporise 
as partof their performances. Their ignorance of notes at that 
time has regrettably deprived us of their compositions, as, having 
been passed on only by ear, they have lost their old and 
gradually acquired new features at the whim of the performer, 
so that we do not possess any authentic proofs of what aroused 
such enthusiasm in the past. The latest of these violinists were 
Paticarius, Kekskemety and Sarkogy—the latter visited Ger- 
many in 1860. 

We must now refer to Johann Bihary, the most popular of all 
gipsy musicians, of whom Liszt said, when Bihary was at the 
height of his fame (1822),“I can yet recall the absolute magic 
about him, and the melancholy carelessness which contrasted 
acutely with the apparent gaiety of his temperament, and the 
vivid glance which he threw searchingly into the very souls of 
his listeners, at one and the same time. He took his violin in 
his hand and played by the hour together, as if he forgot that 
time was passing, or that time existed, drawing forth streams of 
sound which now stormed down like a wild waterfall, and again 
went softly as if purling over velvet mosses.” And much more to 
the same effect. Bihary was the most féted and petted of all 
gipsy musicians, and has been termed the “hero of all gipsy 
music.” Bihary’s band celebrated the triumphs of the Congress 
of Vienna, and it was thus that gipsy music became introduced’ 
into salons; and by degrees the whole of Europe became 
familiar with its strangely Eastern reproductions of rhythm and 
melody. 
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He possessed in a high degree the gipsies’ peculiar gift of 
quick appropriation and rearrangement of apparently strange 
and incompatible elements. A single hearing was sufficient to 
enable him to repeat a mo¢zf in his own inimitable manner, and 
therefore he quickly adopted Western music in his orchestra. 
People danced in Pesth to the sound of his certainly mad 
minuets, waltzes and quadrilles. He wrote nothing down, so 
all his works are lost to the world. There remain a few 
specimens by Lavotta and Csermak, but these writers, being 
neither native Hungarians nor gipsies, have not adopted the 
fullest form of gipsy art. Csermak’s works, however, embody 
the chief features, and in so natural a manner that it is possible 
that Romany blood flowed in his veins. Csermak, although 
apparently a born Bohemian, passes for Hungary’s greatest, 
most inventive and immortal national composer. It is easy to 
see that Bihary was the genius who inspired him with all his 
fiery mysticism and implanted in his breast the wild melodies 
that he has left behind. 

Since then gipsy music has fallen very rapidly, for this 
mysterious flower of Nature’s growth could not bear the dazzling 
light of civilization, and could not but wither beneath its fierce 
glare. For it must be borne in mind that the playing of the 
gipsies is essentially improvisation—a fanciful rendering of 
popular melodies, seldom of original tunes, for they all seem to 
lack the creative instinct. Soul speaks to soul, and sense appeals 
to sense, and no form is allowed to trammel the free flow and 
expression of feeling. However, other masters have not dis- 
dained to gather up the fluent seeds of blossom of this enthralling 
charm. Haydn utilised the basis, and Beethoven also shows the 
impressions produced by the weird harmony, in the scherzo of 
his seventh symphony. These seeds of gipsy music yielded 
Schubert likewise a goodly crop, as his Divertissements Hongrots 
testify, and which were really induced by his residence as a 
young man in the house of a Hungarian family. But these 
masters rather admired the music than penetrated into its 
almost unfathomable secrets—they gave only the broad and 
beautiful charms of the melodies without absorbing in them 
the peculiarities of rhythm or modulation. They did not even 
perceive that they involved quite different principles of art. 
Liszt was the first who gave himself fully to gipsy music, and his 
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Hungarian Rhapsodies have embalmed all the most valuable 
traits in musical gipsy art for all posterity. 

To endeavour to explain to the general public the difference 
between gipsy and ordinary music—that is to say, music that is 
the outcome of cultivated art based upon recognised laws, would 
be to raise up an appalling array of technicalities anent 
traditional scales, the minor, increased fourths and diminished 
sixths, etc., that would end in a profound mystification of reader 
and writer alike. We believe that some professors can explain 
it, but then most explanations are misleading, so we refrain. 
Instead, therefore, we will give a paraphrase of a gipsy scene 
from Die Zigeuner und ihrer Musik in Ungarn written by Liszt. 
Before proceeding to do so, however, it may not be out of place 
to state that the great pianist, who was passionately attached to 
the gipsies, once endeavoured to educate and civilize a gipsy lad, 
but failed ignominiously. The wild spirit of the nature of countless 
generations could not be tamed, and though as a child liking the 
novelty of the new life, the young gipsy submitted, but with a 
bad grace, to the instruction of the teacher Liszt provided. But 
he soon broke loose and became arrogant and inordinately con- 
ceited. However his untutored playing was excellent, and he 
became the pet of those foolish women in Society who are ever 
on the look-out for some new craze to feed their flighty craving 
after variety. Soon the child of nature pined for the freedom of 
the fields and savagery, and so he went. He ran away three 
times and was brought back, and then Liszt let him go for good. 
In after years he turned up again in one of the numerous 
wandering gipsy orchestras, but he was only then a mediocre 
player—instruction had actually killed the real ability that as a 
child he had possessed. So was shattered one of the dreams of 
Liszt’s life—he learned that a savage man could not be tamed 
quite so easily as a savage beast, as many had discovered before 
him. 

Wrote Liszt, in the book referred to above, “I sought them 
(the gipsies) out in their own kingdom, slept with them under 
the open sky, played with the children, made presents to the 
girls, chatted with the heads and chiefs, listened to the concerts 
before their own unpaying public in the bright light of the heath 
fire, whose place was chosen by mere chance.” The gipsies lay 
before him, lazily resting on the thick, curly wool of their lamb- 
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skin cloaks, with some of which they had made him a bed of 
honour, all strewn with fresh-gathered, sweet-smelling flowers. 
In front was a colonnade of tall ash trees with wide-spreading 
boughs, pavilioned by the blue canopy of the heavens, which 
they seemed to support, fringed by curtains of feathery clouds. 
At his feet stretched a mossy carpet composed of the myriad 
flowers and weeds of the heather, like unto the humming-bird 
carpet of the Mexican Cazique. He was more than content to 
listen by the hour together to the swelling melodies of the gipsy 
orchestra, and joined them in their joyous indolence. Exhila- 
rated by discreet potations of their favourite beverage, they 
accompanied the dances of their sweethearts and wives with 
indescribable fire and ardour, what time the women shook their 
tambourines in the glowing light of the setting summer sun, 
turning and capering with shrieks and bewitching gestures. Then 
when they rested they partook of an a/ fresco meal of brown 
bread, meat, apples and honey, whilst the white teeth of the 
dark-skinned children were busy cracking nuts, bantering each 
other with pleasant chatter, unrestrained laughter, and rapid 
gyrations. 

In later years, Liszt visited these motley people again, and 
they received him with great acclaim; rejoicing, weeping, 
and idolizing him almost. Immediately they arranged their 
orchestra in a neighbouring forest of oak trees. A table was 
made of overturned barrels covered with planks and surrounded 
with fantastic couches of hay, and by it was a real throne of 
flowers: thyme, butterfly orchis, flax blossoms in dainty half 
mourning, anemones in white raiment, wild mallows, cornflowers, 
sword lilies and golden rood—a fit offering for Titania herself. 
The broad shield-shaped leaves of the nightshade spread a wide 
roof over the impromptu /é¢e. The bees, allured by the scent 
of the fresh hay, left their hives in the old tree-stumps and came 
buzzing about, and the crickets and grasshoppers chirped in the 
fields of wheat and rye. Hornets and conceited wasps hummed 
over-head, the dragon flies swarmed in flocks with their sarsnet 
wings; quails piped, larks sang, while sparrows twittered in 
between ; emerald-green frogs croaked high above the babbling 
brook, and a whole posse of shelterless “jesuits” swarmed 
hither and thither with confused and half-uttered melodies. 
What a beautiful polyphony! What aerial music! Making the 
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very pulses beat, and the heart chords quiver with exquisite 
delight! And again the women danced the maddest corantos, 
to the music of the men and the twittering of Almighty Nature. 
Ah! if only one could paint such a scene ! 

Night fell upon them long ere they grew tired. A dozen pine 
torches were soon blazing in a circle, as if to scare the darkness 
and put the night to flight. The flames rose up like cylinders of 
burning iron. Not a breath stirred the glowing and heavy, 
scented atmosphere, which seemed to exhale all the invisible 
aromatic bloom of the plants that were mown in the morn. To 
half-shut, dreaming eyes the torches appeared like supporting 
columns of the dark clouds of heaven. The smoke waved slowly 
about, now hiding, now revealing, the silver sea of twinkling stars. 
The darkness was drawn round about the fantastic forest palace 
like a thick rampart, and odd, mis-shapen boughs of gnarled 
trees reared up at odd points like veiled statues. The children 
jumped about like so many gnomes. And the sight became ever 
more dreamy and fantastic. The women looked ghostly as they 
suddenly crept out of some corner to predict “good luck” with 
their eyes gleaming like coals; making signs with their hands 
of love and magic and telling fortunes to the awe-struck 
villagers, who had been attracted by the weird revelry and the 
seductive music. And so the dancing and the music went on, 
until the peeping sun began to creep over the purple hills. 

So these people live, caring nothing for the past and less for 
the future—a wandering tribe without aim or ambition, but to 
take life as it comes, without desire for the empty bubble of the 
hollow cities and towns. True children of Nature, they rest on 
her breast and are content with what she yields them. May 
they not be a lost tribe of a lost continent? May there not be 
something more than we can fathom in the wild rhythm of their 
still wilder music—the music that speaks with all the impetuosity 
of a suffering race, with all the fire and anguish of a crushed 
nature that longs to free itself and rise to the ethereal heights 
of a grander existence? Who knows? There are more things 
in earth than are dreamt of in the weak philosophy of man. 

In conclusion we will say a few words about the gipsy 
orchestra, which has already been mentioned. Formerly it was 
arranged anyhow, but invariably with violin and cembalo as head 
and base. The cembalo is the ancient dulcimer, long and four- 
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cornered with steel strings, which is struck with two drum-sticks 
and has a penetrating tone. It is, as we know, of almost un- 
traceable origin and is almost only used now by the gipsies. 
The remaining instruments, two violins, ’cello, contrabasso, 
clarionet and trumpet only serve to support the melody and to 
enhance the rhythm ; in a word, to accompany. For gipsy music 
shows its ancient origin in being entirely homophonic, or what is 
usually called in unison, and is never really harmonic or poly- 
phonic. The first violin runs from one end to the other of its 
player’s humour, in all possible ways ; the cembalo has only to 
accentuate this composition, and to make more prominent every 
acceleration, ritardando, energy and softness in time and rhythm. 
No easy task ! 

It is in this kind of improvisation of the solo violin that the 
chief charm of gipsy music lies, and naturally it cannot be 
properly set down in notes. Even the music that of late times 
has been taken down, by gipsies and others, only conveys a 
very remote and poor idea of the splendour and the impressive 
power and feeling of this playing. The constant rhythmic and 
even melodic excursions, the eloquence and fulness of its 
decoration, the peculiar accent of the delivery, cannot be placed 
on paper. Their art lives, like that of the actor, in and for the 
moment, and one can only properly reach the true meaning by 
hearing an orchestra of genuine children of the fields and forests ; 
either a celebrated one, or, what is often better, that of a half- 
naked and hungry wandering troupe. For, to all gipsies music 
is a quickening sanctuary—a sort of Holy Grail, which nourishes 
and makes them happy, and inspires them with that madness of 
joy that springs from the fount of eternal and ever-verdant 
nature. 

The same spirit that teaches the lark to carol to the morning 
sky, teaches the gipsies the irresistible music that they vent with 
such ardour and seductiveness. You cannot chain the lark’s. lay 
—you know not whence springs its gladness, neither can you 
chain the gipsies’ music or catch its fleeting ecstasy. 
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4A WOMAN’S LOYALTY. 


H Woman's Loyalty. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


Author of “ A NEw OTHELLO,” “LovE, HONOUR AND OBEY,” 
“ LOVE IN IDLENESS,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OVER THE FIERIEST PLOUGHSHARES. 


AFTER this interview Clemaine felt easier in mind than she had 
been since the terrible discovery which had wrecked her life. 
The meeting which she had nerved herself to face, in the full 
belief that it could be only pain to her, anguish pure and un- 
alloyed, had strangely assuaged instead of embittering the pain. 
That curious feeling which had come over her as she stood 
face to face with the victim of Val’s guilt—that some influence 
she had never recognised before, in the nature of the man so 
cruelly wronged, met and dominated hers—had left its trace 
behind in a sense of relief as unaccountable as the feeling itself 
had been. 

Yet was it after all so unaccountable ? 

She had breathed—if only for less than an hour—in an 
atmosphere of truth and strength. What if the strength were 
somewhat rough—the truth stern? these influences had borne 
their balm to her bruised soul. She was stifling in the poisoned 
air of secrecy, tortured, tangled in a dark web of the mystery of 
guilt. The mere contact with a nature that was straightforward 
and loyal and sincere, had been to her like a gleam of daylight 
into the darkness, a breath of pure fresh air to one stifling in 
fetid gloom. 

Her soul had seemed hardened in stony agony ; her burning 
eyes had been dry—till now. Now the blessed relief of tears 
came to her ; and those very tears that came in mercy, melted 
the hearts of the good Everards, who, being counted among the 
fortunate ones of earth, had never realised the grief that lies 
too deep for tears. 

“There now, Clemaine, don’t cry,” said Mrs. Everard, duly 
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armed for the conquest of emotion with red lavender, smelling ~ 
salts, and a cup of strong tea. “Of course, we're all very sorry 
about all this, but don’t be breaking your heart about it. Don’t, 
child! I can’t bear to see you socutup. Things will all come 
right in the end, and some day you'll look back on all this 
trouble as a thing of the past. And, Clemaine dear, don’t let 
Edith see you're fretting; you know she gets so easily upset 
now.” 

The November assizes were at hand, and the time appointed 
for the trial drew. near. 

The Everards at first strongly disapproved of Clemaine’s 
determination to be present at the trial; but as they knew it 
was useless to oppose her if she had made up her mind, they 
not only yielded the point of her going to the Court, but decided 
to bear her company there. Mrs. Everard, indeed, when she 
came to contemplate the subject, reflected that it certainly would 
be an interesting and novel scene to them all; they had never 
seen a man tried for his life before,and the sight of one who 
had sat at the same dinner-table with them undergoing that 
ordeal would be doubly interesting. 

Val also regretted that he could not honour Clemaine’s reso- 
lution with his approbation. He regarded it as a piece of 
morbid curiosity to be present at a painful scene from which 
his refined taste shrank. It would be too distressing to his 
feelings ; indeed, he would regard it as a violation of delicacy, 
considering his connections with the persons concerned in the 
unhappy story, for him to be present himself. He should not 
remain in the Court a moment longer than was his duty as one 
of the witnesses in the case—a distressing position, into which 
he deeply regretted being forced. He was sorry that Clemaine 
entertained the desire of being present ; it appeared to him un- 
worthy of her. However, of course it was impossible for him 
to interfere. To her, in private, Curing the few words apart they 
still occasionally had, he said warningly : 

“Mind, there must be no scenes, Clemaine, no breaking down! 
Can you control yourself?” 

She smiled faintly, almost scornfully, as she told him he need 
not fear. Val was not aware of her visit to the prison. The 
Everards, who still hoped to see the reconciliation of the dis- 
agreement between Val and Clemaine, had entreated and urged 
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her not to tell him of it, and she was not loth to yield! One 
more battle, the last and worst of all, was, she feared, before 
her ; she had no desire to precipitate the evil day. 

She had made up her mind to face the ordeal of the trial, 
because she felt that the alternative ordeal by endurance, of 
waiting at home through the dreadful day, not knowing how 
matters were turning out, would be more than she could bear. 
She knew that she could trust herself to maintain her self- 
command—she who had endured that interview with Bruce 
Wardlaw in the prison—who had borne the burthen of the secret 
and concealed the true cause of her trouble so successfully that 
none of her nearest suspected it. He, Bruce, was the only one 
who had any suspicion of the truth. That e had, she was 
sure, when she recalled the last words of their conversation. 
But he would be true to his promise; he who had never 
breathed Val’s name to her at that crisis, who had scorned to 
use his power to force her to betray herself, would no: betray 
her now. 

The day of trial came. The Everards had been fortunate 
enough to secure excellent front seats in the most desirable 
gallery of the Court. Mrs. Everard remarked with satisfaction 
that they had a capital view, they need hardly have brought 
their glasses ; they could really see quite well without. 

Yes, Clemaine could see well—too well. 

She could see the judge in his wig and robe, the jurymen 
seated in business-like rows in their box, the reporters with their 
pencils and note-books ready, the pushing, surging crowd in the 
body of the Court, the close-serried ranks of the more favoured 
spectators in the galleries; she saw the prisoner come in guarded 
by a posse of warders, saw him stand up in the dock, composed 
and firm, with a dignity in his bearing she had never observed 
in him before. She saw his dark, penetrating eyes look steadily 
round the Court ; she turned deadly white as she thought for an 
instant they met and dwelt on hers. 

Until that hour she had hardly realised what the ordeal would 
be, of seeing the man she knew to be innocent stand up to be 
tried for his life, whilst her closed lips could have spoken the 
words that would have set the law on the track of the real 
criminal. Yet, severe as the strain was, she endured it in 
motionless, unrevealing silence. A statue could not have be- 
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trayed less agitation than she, and its marble could hardly have 
been more white ! 

That curious sense of the unreality of things around us which 
sometimes comes to us in mercy at great crises of life, when the 
knife that pierces the heart seems almost like a dream-knife, 
“that kills and pains not” came to her relief, and for a time she 
felt as if the whole thing were a scene in a picture—a book—a 
dream. It could scarcely be real, or how could she sit there so 
calmly? Was not this but a more vivid and life-like dream 
than usual of the terrible hour she had dreamt of so often ? 

There was a ghastly suggestion of a dramatic entertainment 
about the air of the deeply-interested audience, whispering, 
staring, putting up their glasses, as she had so often seen them 
on a first-night at a fashionable theatre. The reporters were 
busy. The artist of an illustrated paper was making a sketch 
of the prisoner in the dock. A dozen ladies were inspecting him 
through their opera-glasses. 

The varied sentiments of the crowd assembled there, packed 
from wall to wall of the Court, might be accepted as fairly 
representing the sentiments of the world outside who had read 
and formed their opinions of the case by the reports of the 
preliminary examinations. 

A very few believed the prisoner’s story. Of the vast majority 
who did not believe it, full half thought there was no doubt of 
his guilt. The other half, while they admitted there was un- 
doubtedly something very queer about the whole affair, still did 
not consider that, as yet, it was proven beyond doubt that he 
poisoned Mrs. Charteris wilfully. They thought it was possible 
that he might have given her the fatal dose without murderous 
intent, or that she might have obtained it from him under some 
pretext such as tooth-ache or neuralgia, and taken it either 
accidentally or with suicidal purpose—that then he, alarmed by 
the fatal consequences, might have foolishly have trumped up a 
cock-and-bull story which nobody could believe, and which, 
being so clumsily devised, compromised instead of clearing him. 
This charitable half of the overwhelming mass of people who 
did not believe a word of his explanation were not by any means 
convinced of his innocence; the furthest extent to which they 
went was to think there was a doubt of his guilt, and hope that 
he might be given the benefit of that doubt. Everybody 
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acknowledged that there was something very mysterious about 
the whole business. The report, which had spread far and wide, 
that he had proposed marriage to Mrs. Charteris and been 
rejected, rather told against him. If she had rejected him, it 
was not likely that he could have been in her room at that hour 
by her will or consent. 

Few indeed of the residents of Rylands Royal, even with the 
compromising and undenied facts of the story in full view, 
were found to whisper any aspersion on the character of the 
gentle and blameless lady of Grays Court. And the high esteem 
in which she was held went all to the discredit of the prisoner 
in the general sentiment. 

The outer world of news-readers, to whom the talk and thoughts 
of the neighbourhood, the personalities of the individuals con- 
cerned, were unknown, might make out their own interpretation 
of the curious incidents regarding which there were such con- 
flicting theories, according to their tone of mind. A prevalent 
view in the locality was that Wardlaw, having obtained this 
swift and deadly poison, had sought secret access to his victim’s 
room with evil intent. Who could tell under what pretext or 
what threats he might have induced her to drink the deadly 
dose? Or perhaps—and this was a popular suggestion—he 
might have stolen into the room unknown to her, poured the 
poison into her glass of orangeade, and then concealed himself 
and watched the unsuspecting lady drink? For, who could tell 
at what hour he had gained his secret and burglarious entrance ? 
who could solve the mystery of the sequence of events at Grays 
Court that night ? 

The solution offered by the prisoner’s own brief explanation 
of his movements was accepted by very few. The jury, on 
whose estimate of the truth of his statement so much depended, 
were drawn from a class little likely to believe in such a story 
as that put forth by the prisoner and his friends. Mysterious 
presentiments — romantic moonlight pilgrimages — Quixotic 
scruples !—there was little indeed in these elements to appeal 
to the sturdy Saxon common-sense, the plain, wholesome 
domestic middle-class sentiment, of the prisoner’s twelve fellow- . 
citizens in the box. Had a jury of Celts been empannelled in 
this case he would have stood a better chance. 

His counsel realised the delicacy and difficulty of getting over 
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that weak place in the defence, and handled that part of the 
subject with gloves on. 

The judge was not one of those who are inclined to give 
favourable consideration to the proposal of a reform in the laws 
of evidence, and who consequently make a point of permitting 
the prisoner such opportunity of speaking for himself as the law 
can be strained to allow. 

Bruce Wardlaw’s legal advisers, well aware of the character- 
istics of the various judges and of the weakness of their client’s 
position, had unanimously and strenuously urged him not to 
make any attempt to repeat a story, in itself improbable, on 
which he could neither be sworn nor examined, and of which 
the mere repetition could carry little weight ; and he had yielded 
less to their arguments than to his own deep-rooted reluctance 
to describe in public his motives for his silent retreat without 
giving any alarm—to drag out in open Court the question of his 
feelings for Una—to relate a story so painful to dwell on to a 
public whom he knew to be so disinclined to believe it, that the 
knowledge would almost have paralysed all powers of ex- 
pression. 


One only in all the Court—Clemaine Everard, knowing the 
truth—saw that his best chance would be to tell his own story 
fully and freely, and then be examined and cross-examined on 
it; and his enforced silence burnt like an iron through her 
heart. 


She realised how heavily the evidence of Dr. Bourdillion, who 
had remained in England expressly for the trial, weighed in the 
balance against the prisoner ; and she thought with a faint, bitter 
smile that if it had not been for that fatal midnight visit and the 
missing phial, it might even have been against Dr. Bourdillion 
himself that the tide of suspicion had turned! It might have 
been “e who stood there now, unable to speak in his own 
defence. 

When Val Charteris appeared in the witness-box, a murmur 
of interest ran through the crowd ; and Clemaine was conscious 
that some people who had recognised her, veiled though she was, 
in the gallery, were pointing her out to their friends as the 
witness’s fiancée. Val certainly bore himself to perfection 
through this painful ordeal. Pale, composed, and dignified, with 
becoming gravity on his fair, handsome face, he answered all the 
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questions put to him readily, and yet with conscientious care, 
evidently weighing every word. Those who were watching him 
most closely observed that he looked straight before him so as 
to keep his eyes averted from the prisoner, who, for his part, 
slightly turned his head and gazed with a stern and piercing 
scrutiny upon the witness during his brief examination. 

It was but a brief one, for Val’s evidence was really un- 
important, its chief part being to corroborate the statements of 
the other witnesses. He never once turned a glance towards 
Bruce Wardlaw, and little knew the possessing thought that 
filled the prisoner’s mind as his stern gaze dwelt on Val. For, 
if it were not Val who held the key to the mystery at which 
Clemaine had hinted, who could it be? She was innocent of fore- 
knowledge of the deed ; of that Bruce felt—by instinct, not by 
reason—sure. She was screening another—and that other—who 
but Val could it be for whose sake she so compromised herself ? 

Little Val dreamt, as he passed with graceful self-possession 
from the witness-box, followed by the sympathy and admiration 
of the feminine portion of the audience, that the silent prisoner 
in the dock guessed at his secret-—guessed, but could not speak. 
His promise to Clemaine held him silent, and even had he not 
been bound by that, he knew too well how little likely was the 
launching of an unsupported accusation to be of any help to 
him. 

The trial ran the usual course, in due form and ceremony, and 
as it progressed the hope to which Clemaine had been desperately 
clinging sank lower and lower. 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to the counsel for the 
defence making allusions to the prisoner’s statement before the 
magistrates ; the counsel for the defence retaliated by objecting to 
his learned friend’s mention of the report that the prisoner was a 
rejected suitor of the deceased, and suggestion of motive in the 
case. The counsel for the prosecution replied that motive bore 
an important part in circumstantial evidence. After a lively 
passage-of-arms he for the defence resorted to the line of setting 
up objections to the answers of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and pursued ingeniously obstructive tactics in the course of his 
learned friend’s cross-examination. The battle of the defence was 
manfully fought, and for a time their side seemed likely to carry 
the day. But the element of mystery in the case told against 
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the prisoner in the minds of the jury, as well as the nature of the 
charge; for there is perhaps no crime more revoiting than 
poisoning to the average English mind, with its healthy hatred 
of cowardice and treachery, and in all probability the rumours 
afloat, most of them being unfavourable to the prisoner’s character 
and motives, had a certain unacknowledged influence also over 
those in whose hands his fate rested. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. Mrs. Everard 
looked anxiously at Clemaine, and whispered : 

“Had we not better go now, dear?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“It is terribly thrilling,” said Mrs. Everard, whose healthy 
cheek was quite pale. “I think if I had known what it would 
be I would not have come! Are you sure, Clemaine, you can 
bear to stay? It will be dreadful if——” She broke off and 
shuddered, but Clemaine did not move a muscle. She sat still, 
white, silent, statue-like, with her eyes fixed on the prisoner. As 
if there were something magnetic in that intent and concentrated 
gaze of hers, he slowly turned his head until his eyes rested 
upon her face. She had raised her veil. For a few minutes he 
looked at her steadily, making no sign, giving no token of 
recognition nor understanding. Then he quietly turned his face 
again and resumed his former attitude. 

The minutes passed, and each one seemed an hour. The 
waiting crowd were buzzing and whispering. In even the most 
indifferent there was a growing excitement now. 

To all in the Court the anxiety was oppressive. To two of 
them life stood still. 

Through the slow torture of Clemaine’s suspense there shot a 
subtle thrill of feeling which intensified each throb of anguish, 
seemed to tip every dart with flame—yet strangely nerved her 
to endurance. No anodyne, but a stimulant, that stung, and 
tingled, and yet fortified—was that silent, secret thrill that burnt 
like hidden fire—of admiration for the calmness with which he 
stood, leaning his arm on the railing of the dock, cool, keen-eyed, 
collected, without a sign of emotion. It seemed that along the 
unseen electric currents which bind the living world together, the 
man’s courage and fortitude as he waited, passed silently, subtly 
to the woman as she watched. It might have helped her even 
more if she had known that some of his composure was due to 
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her. His nerve would not have failed him under any circum- 
stances ; but it was a calming and strengthening influence to him 
to feel there was ove, at least, in that crowded Court who 
believed in him—one who knew the truth—one whose word, 
whatever might be the end of this day’s business, could save him 
yet. 

How slowly the time crawled on! yet Clemaine feared to bid 
the dragging moments speed, for now her dread was greater than 
her hope. 

A stir, a whisper, a thrill ran through the crowd. The jury 
were returning. They filed slowly into their box, one by one— 
some with downcast eyes and faces averted from the prisoner— 
all with grave looks. Something in their aspect warned 
Clemaine ; she knew what was coming; she felt in that moment 
as if she had always known it, and yet it stabbed her like the 
cold steel of a dagger plunged through her heart when she heard 
the verdict : 

“ Guilty!” 

The usual question was then put to the convicted prisoner 
whether he had anything to say before judgment was passed 
upon him. He had only a few words, and spoke them with a 
steady and almost stern composure. 

“The explanation of my movements that night which I gave 
at first before the magistrates was the true one, although it has 
not been believed. The truth will be known one day.” 

A great hush fell on the Court as the judge addressed the 
prisoner. He briefly alluded to the enormity of the crime of 
which a jury of his countrymen had, after careful consideration 
found him guilty ; he recommended him to employ the time left 
to him on earth in making peace with his Creator, whom he must 
shortly prepare to meet, and proceeded to pass the sentence of 
death in the usual form. 

The prisoner gazed unfalteringly at him the while, his dark, 
stern face rigid as hewn stone. Clemaine, quivering, breathless, 
her heart’s action suspended, as if the icy clutch of death were 
on it, yet marble-calm and silent, her whole being strained to 
that pitch of agony at which the over-wrought nerves cease to 
feel, listened to the awful words of that dread sentence—the last 
lingering survival of barbarism which still blots the fair civilisa- 
tion of our day. 
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For a moment there was deep and shuddering silence in the 
Court, then a warder gently touched the prisoner on the shoulder, 
while other warders cleared the passage-way from the dock. 

Clemaine knew, as well as if his lips had uttered the words, 
that it was in mercy he had not turned his eyes towards her. 
Yet now she felt a sudden passion of longing to meet those eyes 
once more—a rush of conviction, certainty, that if he should turn 
and leave the Court without another glance at her, her over- 
strained strength would snap like a tense chord too violently 
stricken—life itself would fail in her—she must shriek and fall 
and die—if he left her without a look! And as if he felt the 
unuttered call, when about to leave the dock, he turned in her 
direction—looked at her once more. 

So for one last moment those two death-pale faces confronted 
each other; the man condemned to die looked at the woman 
through whose silence he stood thus doomed. And from them 
both the consciousness of all around them vanished—the stirring, 
murmuring crowd was gone—the details of the scene were 
blurred, and melted away as into mist. Dazed, stunned, dizzy, 
with a sense that the whirling world was crumbling beneath 


their feet, the two gazed at each other—and to each only one 
thing in the range of vision was clear—only one thing stood 


amidst the reeling wreck of life—the other’s face. 
* * * * * * 


The Everards were at home again, in unusually silent mood. 
Even Mrs. Everard’s usually buoyant spirits did not rally imme- 
diately from the effect of the solemn and thrilling scene she had 
witnessed. Mr. Everard—as men are often (notwithstanding the 
general opinion to the contrary) more sensitive to such influences 
than women—was even more shocked and depressed than his 
wife. Edith shivered and cried, begged them not to talk about 
it, and went off to bed. Clemaine was pale and dumb. 

“T don’t know what to think!” said Mr. Everard, pushing his 
untouched plate away, as they sat, a silent little circle, round the 
supper-table. “It’s the strangest case I ever heard or read of! 
There was no recommendation to mercy, and | don’t see on what 
grounds they can petition for a reprieve, and, yet, there’s some- 
thing queer and unsatisfactory about it. I almost wonder they 
didn’t try to make it out insanity! Anyhow, he had a fair trial, 
and the case was carefully considered.” 
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“ He had of a fair trial!” said Clemaine, breaking silence for 
the first time since their return home from the Court—in a low 
voice, but with kindling eyes. “No man wrongfully accused, 
with his lips sealed, can have a fair trial in England! The guilty 
may have a fair trial; the innocent, whose own statement upon 
oath and under examination would be his best defence— 
cannot!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN LIFE AND IN DEATH! 


BRUCE WARDLAW was taken back to Avonbridge Gaol, but not 
to his old quarters there ; as a convicted prisoner, under sentence 
of death, he was now removed to the condemned cell. Here 
the chaplain came to him and talked to him ; but the good man 
feared that as yet his ministrations had had but little effect. 
The prisoner listened not disrespectfully, and controlling any 
betrayal of impatience, to exhortations which he knew to be 
sincere and well meant; but his silence was of the adamantine 
quality. Where Una’s sweet and saintly influence had failed, 
could any other succeed? Could the discourse fitted for re- 
pentant sinners find its way to the heart of the wrongly accused, 
unjustly condemned? Could the promise of mercy hereafter 
blot out the deep desire and passion of longing for justice 
here? 

Pride kept him from repeating asseverations of his innocence 
to unbelieving ears. He had protested it enough, and in vain. 
The chaplain looked forward to more success with this taciturn 
and unrepentant sinner during the coming days; he knew the 
effect that life in the condemned cell generally has even upon 
the most hardened. He did not despond of bringing the 
convict to penitence and resignation, and he left him in hope, 
but left him not alone. Hewas to be left alone no more. Two 
warders remained on guard now. They were in no wise rough 
nor unkind in manner, only quietly vigilant. They were not 
conversational, but quite ready with civil answers to anything 
he asked. 

Their charge did not seem likely to give them much trouble. 
He had nothing to say nor to ask. He felt simply stunned. 
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He was not conscious of any sensation—only of a cold heavy 
numbness. He was somehow vaguely aware that behind and 
underneath that there was agony, and that it was strange he did 
not feel it. He sat quiet, leaning his arms on the table, and 
wondering how it was that he did not feel anything. He was 
in a mental state similar to that bodily condition, of which 
there are many cases recorded in the annals of surgery, wherein 
aman under certain anesthetics is aware of the operation going 
on, sees with clear and open eyes the knife doing its work, yet 
feels no pain. When presently a warder represented to him 
that it was time to go to bed, he obeyed the suggestion readily, 
but as it were automatically. 

He lay down, but not to sleep. He lay still, motionless, 
wakeful. And slowly in the dead silence and the dim gleam of 
light turned low, which only seemed enough to lend embodi- 
ment and oppression to the gloom of night, he began not so 
much to suffer as to realise. 

This was the condemned cell. He was a prisoner doomed to 
die. These warders were watching him as they had watched 
other condemned men. They had watched those others so—to 
the last, just as they would watch him. Those others had been 
led pinioned from this door to the scaffold. That was the only 
exit from this cell, for those who were not reprieved. 

And his chances of reprieve? What were they? He had no 
recommendation to mercy from the jury, no hope held out by 
the judge. He had few intimate friends, and of those fewer 
still who were powerful or influential. 

His chance depended on Clemaine Everard’s faith. 

Did her presence in the Court mean that she was true to her 
promise—that she would keep her word? She had said “the 
next day.” Ifshe carried out that promise literally, it would 
certainly be the day after that, if not later still, before any 
news could reach him eve. Two nights at the very least, and 
probably more, must be got through. He must possess his 
soul in patience. For him there was nothing to do but wait. 

Patience did not seem so hard at first while that curious 
sense of stunned apathy lasted. His brain was alive’ to think, 
his intelligence clear if not over-active ; but on his heart a cold 
and heavy hand seemed to be laid which prevented it from 
feeling. It was as if the centre of emotional consciousness was 
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paralysed for a time. But gradually that stunned lethargy 
wore off, and heart, brain, nerve, all were alive and throbbing 
with full force of feeling, of desperate hope, of deadly misgiving, 
of agony of suspense. 

The first day seemed a month; the second was like a year ; 
and when the evening came, the dark hours looked endless ; 
the night was to him like an eternity of suspense. 

If there came no news next day? If Clemaine Everard broke 
her promise? The only chance he saw of life, of liberty, ot 
honour and restored good name, rested on that frail straw—a 
woman’s word. If she had betrayed him, must he keep his 
bond to her? He had been true as steel to his part of the 
compact. Never had the name of the woman who held his life 
in her hand passed his lips. Even if he now broke his promise, 
that could not force her to keep hers. What if she obstinately 
disclaimed all knowledge of any circumstances that could clear 
him, if she denied her own words to him, defied him to prove 
them? What then could he do? how force the truth from her? 
There were women who for love’s sake had consented to perjure 
themselves and ruin and sacrifice others as well as themselves. 
What if Clemaine Everard were one of these? If she had 
been worked upon to sell him to disgrace and death to buy the 
safety of one she loved? 

And now the second day of waiting was over ; the third night 
was dragging its dark, dreary, endless length along; and yet 
there was no sign from her. He knew his case was hopeless 
without her help. And if she failed him——? 

The chill grey November dawn was breaking. 


‘* The casement slowly grew a glimmering square.” 


The night had been dreary and dreadful, but this grey dawn 
brought with it a rush of realistic horror. Lying there staring 
at the pale, chilly beams stealing in through the grated window, 
he wondered how many more mornings should he see if 
Clemaine Everard broke her word ? 

What did it matter if there were many or few? If the end 
of it all were to be the bitter black doom of shame and death, 
it might as well come soon as late. And if she failed him, he 
could see no help, no hope for him. 

He set his teeth and faced the full horrors of his position. 
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As men had been led out of this cell to die an ignominious 
death from which body and soul recoiled, so he should be led 
forth. These white-washed walls, the bars of that grated window, 
were the last things he should ever see. No more of the sights 
of earth outside this cell to greet 42s eyes! Never to leave this 
four walls, never, never, until they led him out, strapped, help- 
less, to his doom ! 

And it was a woman’s weakness that handed him over to the 
executioner. 

Yet there was still time. She might have spoken! The next 
day might bring news. But the last thread of hope was fraying 
thin. 

He felt life slipping out of his grasp, and not for life’s sake 
alone he desperately strove still to cling to the worn thread of 
hope. Name, and fame, and honour rested on that woman’s 
word. Not even an unsullied memory would be left to him— 
only a degrading death, a dishonoured memory, a branded name. 

And the morning wore on, and brought no news. 

In the afternoon there was a stir outside his cell, the door 
opened wide, and the Sheriff, the Governor, and the Chaplain 
entered. Bruce started up. Had news of Clemaine Everard’s 
deposition come? No! the purport of this official visit was to 
inform him of the date, a little less then three weeks off, ap- 
pointed for carrying out the sentence of the law. The prisoner 
listened with stern composure. When asked if he had any request 
to make, he replied simply by a brief negative. He had nothing 
to say nor to ask. For if Clemaine remained silent, what good 
should speech do him? He must wait, wait still, though now 
it seemed, since the Sheriff's words had struck on his ears like 
the tolling of his own death-kneil, that hope was slain in his 
heart. 

Night again—another awful, interminable night! night that 
brought no sleep—darkness in which he saw ghastly visions. 

If the nights were so terrible, he should wish to hasten the 
end! He fell to thinking of those others who had been here 
before him. The last man who had occupied the condemned 
cell was a blacksmith who had brutally murdered his wife in a 
fit of jealousy. He remembered reading of this wretch’s 
execution not so long ago. The very words of the report, 
which had passed out of his conscious memory till now, came 
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back to him as if he had read them but this hour. It seemed 
a fantastic horror like nightmare, that e now stood in that 
murderer’s place. But that poor wretch was guilty—had 
confessed and repented. 

He wondered if any innocent had been incarcerated here 
before him? Had any, guiltless like him, writhing rebellious 
under the brand of infamy like him, been led hence to the cruel 
and disgraceful fate which awaited him—if a woman’s misguided 
devotion, wasted on the worthless, left him to his doom ! 

Now in the darkness it seemed that strange visions passed 
before him. His eyes were opened to see the shadowy proces- 
sion of the martyred innocent—who had been thrust out of life 
by the executioner’s hands—pale ghosts of those who had died 
for their faith—for their country—who had risked and lost their 
lives for their God or for their fellow-man. These he did not 
pity. 


‘* For whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van,” 


the man dies well who dies in the cause that he holds just. 

But the others—those injured ghosts, who by a yet more cruel 
fate had been wrongfully done to death, condemned for crimes 
they had never committed ? 

He wondered now that the awful silence which brooded over 
their dishonoured graves was not broken by the unquiet soul’s 
return? For if the sprites of injured men shriek upward from 
the sod, what ghosts so wronged as ¢hese ? Could even death 
blot out the bitterness of their unjust brand of shame? Could 
there be peace even in the grave for their wronged and dis- 
honoured ashes ? 

If there were truth in Una’s happy faith and hope, what place 
in heaven could be high enough to compensate these martyrs for 
the tragedy of their earthly doom ? 

The darkness seemed palpitating with pale shadows—viewless 
presences breathed upon his brow in the chill air. Then softly, 
a strange new sense stole over him—that amongst these shadowy 
vodiless presences, ove drew nearer—nearer. A dream-like, 
ineffable influence of divine purity and peace, flowed like healing 
balm over his bruised soul, and through the silence there sighed 
a whisper, sweeter to his ear than music, softer than the murmur 
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of the unseen sea, yet clear—clear as ever he had heard its 
familiar tones in life, it thrilled in his brain and penetrated his 
heart : 

“ Bruce—Bruce—there is justice somewhere, if not here !” 

And he knew when and where he had heard that beloved 
voice breathe those words before, and strangely, subtly, they 
drew all the bitterness out of his soul, and soothed him as if an 
angel’s hand had been laid upon his brow. 

His lips moved, but no voice came from them. In silence 
his spirit called on hers. 

“Una—Una—speak again!” 

But the soft divine voice was heard no more. Only the air 
around him seemed to quiver as if with a long, soft, parting sigh. 

Did he dream it ? was it only in a dream that the gentle soul 


of Una had come to him in his dark hour ? 
* * * * * * * 


We must now go back a day or two—to the day after the 
trial. The shades of evening had closed over the summer-house 
on the cliff overhanging the river ; it was dark as night, but not 
night yet. A mild evening for the time of year—mild and still 
grey and gloomy, though the chills of coming night and immi- 
nent winter gave a keen edge to the almost windless air. 

Val and Clemaine stood in the summer-house where two years 
and more ago they had spoken their first words of love. 

The shadows of the trees were black around them, the water 
black beneath. She had written to Val that she must see him, 
and he had sent answer back, that it was impossible for him to 
call at Lyndore House that day; but if she could take a walk 
after tea, he would meet her under the old chestnut-tree by the 
side-gate giving entrance to the Grays Court grounds. There 
they had once or twice kept tryst before; there now they met, 
and walked towards the summer-house. None seeing these two 
walking quietly side by side, speaking in low, contained voices 
would have dreamt that the subject of their conversation was a 
matter of life and death. 

Secure from eavesdroppers as they might deem themselves, in 
the seclusion of the Grays Court grounds, they spoke cautiously, 
lest some gardener or workmen might be passing near in the 
shadows. Arrived in the lonely summer-house, far from prying 
eyes, they were silent a few moments, while deep and bitter 
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memories stirred in them both—then felt the time had come 
for their final last words, in which all that had already been too 
well understood must be summed up. 

“So you have absolutely made up your mind, Clemaine ?” he 
said, with stern calmness. 

“It has long been made up. I did not conceal it from you, 
I have long known that if tzs came, that “as come to pass, there 
was but one thing for me to do.” 

“To betray the man who loved—and frusted—you, for a 
stranger’s sake!” 

“ To save the man I once loved from the basest of all crimes!” 
she replied in a low, agonised, but unfaltering voice. “ What 
you have done, Val, cannot be undone. But ¢hzs you shall not 
do! All has been said between us now. You have the night 
before you. By morning you can be far away.” 

“Exiled and ruined — an outcast and a wanderer on the 
face of the earth! [Is this your tender consideration for me?” 

“Tt is all that is left—for you and for me. For you, escape 
to-night! For m#e——! You are more fortunate than I!” she 
broke off with the tremor of a passion of anguish in her voice. 
“ There is no escape for me/ I must face to-morrow! Val,” 
she added urgently, after a minute’s pause, “do not waste time! 
The hours are precious as diamonds now! To-night no 
suspicion attaches to you—you are free to go where you will! 
To-morrow——” 

“You will betray me?” 

“ To-morrow I shall see Bruce Wardlaw’s lawyers, and place 
them on the right track. But you will be safe and free—beyond 
pursuit! You will, Val, you w7//?” 

He kept silent for a few moments ; when he spoke it seemed 
in no answer to her. 

“You are a brave girl, Clemaine,” he said slowly, “to have 
come here with me now !” 

She looked at him intently, wondering what interpretation 
was to be placed upon his words—striving to read his face, 
which in the heavy deepening gloom of the wintry evening, she 
could but dimly see. It was like the pale ghost of a face, yet 
under its shadowy brows she could discern the cold gleam of 
his eyes. 

“It is more than two years ago,” he added, “that you and I 
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stood here—one moonlight night—and that I told you—do you 
remember what?” 

“T remember every word.” 

“JT think you loved me ¢#ex, Clemaine ? ” 

“God help me,” she replied low and steadily. “I did!” 

“ And you will ruin and betray me now?” 

“T meust.” 

“You must sell love and faith and honour, all, for some 
Quixotic scruple—must you, Clemaine ?” 

“T must,” she repeated. 

There was another silence, a sinister, deadly silence, between 
them ; then Val said in a tone whose deliberate quietude veiled 
a deep reproach : 

“ 7 have been true to you /” 

“That is more bitter than death to me to feel,’ she answered, 
her voice quivering. “ Yes, you have been true to me!” 

“ And this is my requital ?” 

“ Yes,” she said; “I will save you even against your will from 
the last infamy! You shall not turn and curse me in the 
unknown fuiure, that 7 helped you to destroy your soul! I 
will zo¢ help to deliver you over to the Powers of Darkness!” 

“If I am not signed and sealed to them already,” he rejoined 
bitterly. 

“ No, no, Val, it is never too late!” 

“Ts it not?” he said with stern meaning. “It is not too late 
yet for you to forego your purpose, Clemaine! Lift your face, 
look up in mine! You were not afraid to look up at me 
once!” 

“Tam not now,” she answered, raising her eyes to his in the 
darkness, that was like a veil between them. 

He had put his arms round her and drawn her close to him. 

“Clemaine,” he said, “relent! give up your purpose! Say 
but one word, you will give itup? You wl?” 

“No, Val, zever! I shall speak to-morrow.” 

“Then,” he rejoined, clasping her closer in his arms, “for one 
last time! do not grudge me the ‘ poor last,’ my once true love. 
Give me the one poor last of all our kisses!” He pressed her 
to his heart and kissed her passionately, repeatedly. “I loved 
you always, Clemaine!” he said, his voice deep and quivering 
with some terrible concentrated emotion. “And I never loved 
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you more than at thismoment! But you have left me only one 
thing to do!” 

As he uttered the last words, the sudden stealthy movement 
with which he drew her towards the cliff side startled her and 
gave her warning of danger. She made one vain effort to 
release herself from his clasp; then she would have shrieked, 
but his hand was on her throat before she could utter a sound. 
There was a moment’s struggle, the gasp of a smothered cry, 
then a deep and hollow splash in the dark water below. In that 
moment of horror, when Val's relentless grip stifled her attempt 
to scream for help, when he flung her backward and hurled her 
over the low parapet—the thought of her utmost agony was 
that her death would leave Bruce Wardlaw to his doom. 

She felt the shock, the icy chill, as she sank in the cold river. 
A brief, deafening, blinding, stifling struggle—then darkness, 
blankness, nothingness, closed around her. 

How long did it last? Moments? hours? years? 

Time was annihilated. She lived in Time no more. 

After a nameless space, she became faintly conscious of sound 
—of a sound like the rush of many waters fading into silence. 
And the silence grew and spread, and yet there was the sense of 
many waters still! Only it was not sound, it was light, it was 
motion. Light and motion, yes! a sea—a sea! Wait! Ah, 
now it was getting clear—a sea of light, throbbing, pulsing 
waves of light billowing all around her. 

Immeasurable, unimaginable, those undulations of light spread 
away, and away, a shoreless ocean! Oh, she saw infinity! 
There was zo end to it! That vast and boundless sea rolled 
and rolled, and filled all the sweep of eternity. It was not chaos, 
it was cosmos upon which her dazzled eyes were opened. In 
those luminous vibrations there slept the force of moving worlds. 
Nothing was still—all was life and motion. The light was living 
—yes, every ripple was a thrill of living light. That shining 
sea of lucent billows flashed and flowed for ever without pause 
without limit, without end; and she floated there—a part of it! 

And the pulse of each rhythmic lambent wave was the pulse 
of her soul; for the Light was Life—the universal Life of which 
she was part. 

No consciousness of earth was left in her. Memory, love, 
agony—all were gone! Gone too the sense of the horror of her 
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fate, thus murdered by her lover’s hand, that her words might 
not save from a worse doom than only Death the man her silence 
would destroy! Gone, even the longing to save that man! 
Gone, all of earthly life! Only the freed soul bathed in that 
ocean of light, rapt in a passionless dream of unutterable peace ! 

Was it years, ages, she floated there ? 

Then gradually her consciousness became strangely, indescri- 
bably divided. While yet floating in this luminous ether, she 
began to see, at first vaguely, then more clearly, something 
down below her —something shadowy, which gradually took 
shape—until she realised that it was herself lying on a bed. In 
this curious dual consciousness she was above earth, freed from 
earth, lost to earth, and yet she could see one earthly thing— 
could see herself, or rather what had been herself, the body she 
had worn, lying there. It looked a poor, worthless thing. There 
were people round it, bending over it. She could not make out 
why they should pay any attention to that thing—only a 
wretched shell that she had left behind! Shecould see it more 
clearly now ; she did not like to look at it; she wanted to get 
further away from it, to merge her entire consciousness in the 
immortal light! 

But she still saw the body lying there, saw it nearer, clearer! 
and the light, was it paling, fading? What was this feeling 
that she was being dragged down? No! no! she would not 
go back! It was horrible, cruel! She struggled, she heard her 
own voice moaning. 

And another voice said : 

“The return of life is often mote painful than the leaving it.” 

Then life surged back in tingling throes of pain through 
every limb, and racked the reluctant frame which resisted its 
return as if with the pangs of death. For 


‘‘ dreadful is the check, intense the agony, 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see, 
When the pulse begins to throb and the brain to think again, 
The soul to feel the flesh and the flesh to feel the chain!” 


( Zo be concluded.) 





